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if you have $500, $750, $1000 or more... 

Your savings and estate, whether large or small, will enjoy considerably greater advantages through prope - 
planning. As stewards, God expects each of us to be wise and faithful in our responsibilities to our families 
and the Lord's work. With a properly prepared will you may channel a much more significant portion of taxes 
and costs toward these 4-way dividends. 


1. AN INCOME GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

2. PROVISION FOR FAMILY NEEDS 

3. STEWARDSHIP OF YOUR ESTATE IN THE LORD’S WORK 

4. TAXES AND ADMINISTRATION COSTS REDUCED 

You may arrange for confidential discussion with a competent representative, 
in your home or office, or write today, without obligation, for free literature 
and information. 

HOUOHTOSf 

TRAINING AMERICA’S YOUTH SINCE 1883 


To: The Vice-President 

HOUGHTON COLLEGE, Houghton, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, the booklet 
“A Christian puide Book on Wills, Annuities and 
Estates" and other literature. 


I 


Name. 

Address. 

City.State 




















THE BIBLE that will Surprise You! 


Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


Gives Desired Information More Quickly 




57 FEATURES ... 8 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE— 


HHKnMLlN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


FOURTH IMPROVED EDITION 
Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library in ONE Volume 

EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., Ph.D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 

Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Florida: "The inscription over the 
entrance to the Graduate School Bldg, of the Florida 
State University in Tallahassee, Florida, is: 

‘The Half of Knowledge Is to Know Where to 
Find Knowledge.’ 

The New Chain Reference Bible is the ‘Where’ to 
find the fullest spiritual truths and to gain the most 
complete knowledge of the Bible in the easiest way. 
For the past two years I have used the New Chain 
Reference Bible and I have found it the best of them 
a lL” P r * Edman: "The New Chain Reference 

Bible is a most valuable help to me in searching the 
Scriptures as well as in devotional reading. Study 
therein is most rewarding." Dr. Harold J. Ockenga: 
“The New Chain Reference Bible is splendid. For the 
new Christian or for one who has studied the Bible 
for forty years, the helps are time-saving and of 
great assistance. It is truly a Bible that should be 
in every home." Dr. Duke K. McCall: "The New 


Chain Reference Bible not only provides a wealth of 
useful helps for Bible study but also provides them 
in a form which makes them accessible to the user. 
For the most usable and time-saving helps, I suggest 
that one carefully examines this Bible before buying 
any other." Dr. Paul S. Rees: “For sheer helpful¬ 
ness, the New Chain Reference Bible is a jewel. It 
is a pleasure to commend it to all lovers of the 
Scriptures.” Dr. Edward L. R. El son: "For twenty- 
five years, I have used the New Chain Reference 
Bible as my study and devotional Bible. As an aid to 
Biblical study and homiletical effort, it has always 
been at my right hand. For the preacher, teacher 
and student of the Bible, it is unsurpassed.” Dr. J. 
C. McPheeters: "I regard the New Chain Reference 
Bible as the best Bible published with special helps 
to guide the student in Bible study." Dr. Bob Jones. 
Sr.: "You will do any man a great favor by putting 
this Bible in his hands. I wish I could influence 
every Christian to purchase one of these Bibles." 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the 
English Bible. 

2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing 
Biblical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible as a Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testa¬ 
ment. 

6. The Analysis of the Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical Chain Reference System. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer 
Meetings, Men’s, Women’s, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and 
public services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of Special value to 

soul winners. . tJ . 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing 
the Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, etc. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names, and places. 

22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of 

the Bible. , T 

23. Chart showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26 The Principles and Best Methods of Bible study. 

27 Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of mark¬ 
ing one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31 Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. 
Three times as many as in any other Bible 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. En¬ 
ables you to study the Constructive and Destructive 
Forces of Life with the Bible verses printed out in full. 


33. Life studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, etc. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to 
be read from the Bible itself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the 
New Testament, each GospeL 

37. Titles and names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of 
God the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A list of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of the Judges of Israel and Judah. 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time. Money, Weights and Measures. 

More Unusual Features in the Helps 

45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between 
the Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in dif¬ 
ferent Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus¬ 
trated with well-known paintings. 

50. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 

John. , .. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Mis¬ 
sionary Work of the Early Church. 

52. The Prophecies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfill¬ 
ment, arranged Chronologically, with principal verses 
printed out in full. 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusa¬ 
lem to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. 

55 Nineteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the 
Journeys of Abraham, Children of Israel. Joshua. Gideon. 
Samuel. Saul. David. Solomon, Jesus. Paul and Peter. 
These are separate maps, mind you—not several crowded 
together on one page. 

56. Places of Religious Worship, Hebrew Times. Fes¬ 
tivals and Religious Officials. 

New in the Fourth Improved Edition 

57. Archaeological Supplement. Over 100 Hlustrated 
accounts of discoveries in Bible lands linked by number 
with the Bible text. 



Dept. W —4910 39 EAST OHIO 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


46204 


The Revised Version is given in 
the wide margin opposite the verses, 
wherever an important difference in 
meaning occurs. 



SEND NOW 

for this 

big FREE 

descriptive 

BOOK 

Agents Wanted 



I B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO.. INC. 
Dept. W-4910 39 East Ohio 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

□ Without cost or obligation to me, 
send a copy of the big illustrated book. 
| "A New Bible for a New Day," and full 
I particulars concerning the Fourth Im- 
I proved Edition of your New Chain Refer- 
I ence Bible. 

Q Send your special terms to Repre- 
| sentatlves. 

| Name_—--- 

[ Address___-_ 

t City_State- 
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GIFT H® 

' J,ri □□ 

ANNUITIES 


For fifty years, many of retirement age have 
invested in gift annuities to support 
The Christian & Missionary Alliance ministries. 
And with good, sound reasons. 

1. Investment provisions are honored faithfully 
Generous income returns are constant and 
guaranteed for life. Never a payment missed 

in 50 years, and your benefits begin 
immediately. 

2. A portion of each gift annuity goes quickly 
into the Lord's work, helping the Alliance 

to take greater advantage now of many 
existing opportunities to advance God's 
Kingdom. Investments now in this needy 
hour can be put to work more effectively than 
ever before! 


3. Gifts result in substantial tax savings. 
Today, send for information on the gift that 
gives back to you. 


"Treasures Tomorrow" Gift Annuities 
can support these C&MA ministries— 



Office of Stewardship 
THE CHRISTIAN & 
MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
260 West 44th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10036 Dept. WV208 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, please send me the helpful 
"Treasures Tomorrow" booklets checked . . . 


+ LOCAL CHURCHES + OVERSEAS MISSIONS 
+ CHURCH EXTENSION 
+ EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
+ NATIONAL ALLIANCE RADIO HOUR 
+ RETIREMENT HOMES 
+ CONVALESCENT HOSPITALS 


Mrs. Thomas Moseley of Glendale, 
California, supports and faithfully 
prays for the wo rid-wide ministries 
of the C&MA. 


(3 Charitable Gift Annuity Making Your Will 


Name_ 


Address.___ 

City_____ 

State _ _Zip_ 

Age-Tel_ 
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‘A refreshing forward look’ 

Sir: For some time I've noticed that 
your magazine gets more interesting with 
each issue and I've been going to write to 
you and tell you. It was only when I began 
researching an article for Harold Myra 
that I realized how much it contained. It 
seems to me that you're really dealing 
with the issues and have a refreshing for¬ 
ward look. 

Ron Wilson 
Director of Literature 
Council of Youth for Christ International 
Driebergen, The Netherlands 


College appreciates relevancy 

Sir: Just a word to express on behalf of 
Eastern Baptist College of St. Davids, 
Pennslyvania, our sincere appreciation for 
the copies of World Vision Magazine 
which come regularly. 

Your fine magazine is placed in the li¬ 
brary where 500 students have access to 
this up-to-date, relevant and Christ-cen¬ 
tered information channel to the mission 
fields of the world. 

Please accept my sincere appreciation 
and keep up the good work for Christ 
and the lost of this poor world. 

J. Lester Harnish 
President 
Eastern Baptist College 
St. Davids, Pennslyvania 


lapse with the ancient reminder th 
"even Jove nods." 


Dr. John Schmic I 
Pastor, St. John Lutheran Chun I 
Williamsville, New Yo I 



... inside the covers 


ol these new 
Eerdmans books! 


A nod of Jove misses the Lutherans 

Sir: Your July-August issue was excellent. 
Especially "Manual for Martyrs/' the in¬ 
terview with Malcolm Muggeridge and 
the editorial on the WCC document are 
to be praised. 

I must admit, however, to some distress 
at the cavalier dismissal of the Lutheran 
Church in Guyana, even though I'm a 
Dutchman and interested in the early 
Dutch Lutherans there. But the Lutheran 
Church exists today and ministers to the 
Negro, East Indian and American ele¬ 
ments of the population (a very difficult 
feat in recent years, as you know). Like 
other Protestant churches it is small with 
a baptized membership between 11,000 
and 12,000 and an adult membership of 
perhaps 5000. (I do not have at hand the 
most recent statistics.) 

I hate to put you in the category of the 
Southern Baptist D. G. Barnhouse told of: 
he explained the outreach of his denom¬ 
ination into the upper Middle West by 
asserting, "There aren't any churches up 
there that proclaim the Lord Jesus as 
Savior." When Barnhouse mentioned the 
thousands of Lutherans in the area the 
reply was, "You don't consider them 
Christians, do you?" I'd rather explain the 


JOHN WESLEY: The Burning Hear< 

A. Skevington Wood. Against a backgro I 
of moral disintegration, absence 
religious fervor and the distrust of j 
ology, Wesley preached repentance 
conversion. His ringing affirmation of 
fundamental and supernatural realitie 
the gospel and the success of his eff 
produces a fascinating biography of * 
greatest force of the eighteenth centu? 
Cloth, 304 pages, $4.95 

SPURGEON: Heir of the Puritans-Err 

W. Bacon. The first biography in tt 
years of the great preacher, Chai 
Haddon Spurgeon, pays particular at 
tion to the Puritan tradition from whicHJ 
came and in which he was steeped, 
plete with quotations from his sermf 
and writings and from the works of 
Puritan divines who were his theologi 
inspiration. Cloth, 180 pages, $3.95 

THEY CALLED HIM MISTER MOODVj 

Richard K. Curtis. All about the colctl 
and unconventional man whosejl 
questioned integrity, warm undl 
standing, and native ability have gi 
him a permanent place in the histor 
his time. Delightfully told and pleasii 
priced. "... the best that has been dod 
him ..." — Billy Graham. 378 pa* 
Paper $2.45, Cloth $4.95 
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You can give them the Gospel and a 
personal message of the love of Christ, 
in their own language. 

J. Edward Smith, International Director 
Alfred A. Kunz, International Director Emeritus 



49 Honeck Street, Englewood, New Jersey 07631 
Canada: 16 Spadina Rd., Toronto 4, Ontario 


tben a Gospel 
of Join? 

HOW MANY GOSPELS WILL YOU GIVE ? 

Pocket Testament League 

49 Honeck St., Englewood, N.J. 07631 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

I want to give a Gospel-Message to: 

10 Persons. 

100 Persons. 

250 Persons. 

500 Persons. 

1000 Persons. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City, State, Zip_ 


$ 1.00 □ 
10.00 □ 
25.00 □ 
50.00 □ 
100.00 □ 
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'Educating 
young people at 
LeTourneau College 
is bigger than 
building earth movers' 
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Will you consider becoming 
a partner in this big task? 
We invite you to send for 
the full-color booklet shown 
below. Learn about the 
basic purpose and objectives 
of LeTourneau College, its 
unique curriculum and 
concept of Christian 
education. If you feel this is 
the kind of Colle ge you'd 
like to su p port , read about 
the various sound Financial 
Partnership plans—plans 
which provide you favorable 
tax-saving benefits while 
you enjoy worry-free 
financial security. 

Request your FREE 
copy today. 


Q EToURNEAU 

COLLEGE 

P.0. Box 7177, Longview, Texas 75601 

John Faulkner, Vice Pres, for Devel. Dept.WV108 

Without obligation, please send me your 
Financial Partnership booklet. 

Name 

Address 

City State_Zip 

Birthdate_Tel. 
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EDITORIAL VIEW 47,48 

Dr. Rees continues his series on “Mission Without Myth" with “The Myth of Exclusivismi 
In an Editorial Correspondence from Uppsala, Sweden, he looks at “Influencing a 'Conglon 
erate.'" 


ARTICLES 

ROBERT MOFFAT’S FINEST HOUR by Robert Ludwig 8 

Robert Moffat, despite official disapproval and almost certain death, traveled to a remo' 
corner of South Africa to discover the truth about the bandit Afrikaner - a trip that was 1 
become an exciting chapter in the missionary heritage of Africa. 

THE MISSIONARY CAME BACK- NOW WHAT? by P. J. Brashler 11 

Missionaries are back in the Congo, so where do they go from there? A veteran missionai 
to Africa introduces the “Waitilya” family and the problems of being a representative c 
Christ in a young nation. 

HOW AN AZTEC MERCHANT MET THE MASTER by Hugh Steven 14 

The story of Sevriano Mancilla Lopez’ meeting with Jesus Christ. 


ELIJAH NOW by Dorothy Flory 17 

A personal encounter on the mission field, based on Elijah’s story in I Kings 17. 

CANADIANS PLAY A KEY ROLE IN MISSIONS by Charles A. Tipp 18 

The list includes Hudson Taylor, Jonathan Goforth and Oswald J. Smith-just a beginning ii 
Canada’s contribution to missions. 

WHAT I LOOK FOR IN A GOOD MISSIONS BOOK by Tadashi Akaishi 20 

A religious book editor tells what he looks for and what he rejects. 
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Gentlemen: 

□ I would like to sponsor a boy_ 
per month. Enclosed is $- 


& 


I would like to contribute $_ 
brld Vision Childcare. 


_ at $12* 
month(s). 


to the work of 


□ I’m interested. Please send more information and your 
monthly publication SCOPE. 

NAME (please print)-- 

ADDRESS_____ 

CITY___ 

STATE_ 


ZIP CODE. 


ORGANIZATION (if any)_ 
*$13 in Canada 


A74-108B 


Write to: WORLD VISION INTERNATIONAL 

BOX O, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 91109 

or WORLD VISION OF CANADA, Box 181-K, Toronto 12, Ont. 

Note: See and Hear - World Vision 

KOREAN CHILDREN’S CHOIR 
when they come to your area 
Better Than Ever! Fourth World Tour! 

Fill out coupon and □ check this square for ITINERARY 


Won’t you please help us? 


Where do you go ivhen your home and village have been destroyed? Who will 
care for you when your parents, relatives and friends are killed? What can you 
do when everything you’ve held onto suddenly disappears? 


Thousands of children in Vietnam are faced with 
these questions. Many huddle in refugee centers, 
frightened, hungry, aching with need. Too terror- 
stricken to ask for help. Separated from their loved 
ones. Suddenly, awfully alone. 

Your sponsorship of one such needy child will keep 
him secure for as long as you wish against loneliness, 
deprivation and want. Through World Vision Child¬ 
care, you can help provide more meals, more needed 
items for children who lack so much. 

World Vision Childcare is gathering up these chil¬ 
dren to shelter, feed and teach them. In cooperation 
with evangelical churches in Vietnam, World Vision 
has helped establish 40 Childcare Centers. Here 
needy children are given protective care, food, medi¬ 
cal attention and elementary schooling. Gentle Chris¬ 
tian workers are gradually instilling love in their 
hearts in the place of fear. They’re teaching these little 
ones to know and love Jesus. 

As a sponsor, you’ll receive a photo and brief 
history of your little protege. You can exchange 
letters, snapshots, little gifts. You can praise his efforts, 
encourage and inspire him, strengthen him in times of 
testing. It costs so little to wrap a needy child in the 
warmth of your love. Fill out the coupon; send it in 
today. 























PieC6 Of mind /a lonim tor expression ol personal opinion, criticism and dissent. 



Our contributor this month 
is Edward R. Dayton, 
director of Missions Advanced 
Research and Communication 
(MARC) Center, a division 
of World Vision International. 

DOES 

TECHNOLOGY 

EXCLUDE 

THE 

HOLT SPIRIT? 

"How far can we come to depend 
upon the efficiency of our research and 
the superiority of our organization and 
equipment without coming to feel con¬ 
fident of our own abilities and therefore 
no longer in need of total dependence 
on the Holy Spirit?" 

The question came from a mission¬ 
ary in Japan. "It seems to me," he said, 
"that Romans teaches that for God to 
use us we must first of all come to the 
conclusion we are not capable, through 
native ability, superior training or any 
amount of professional experience, to 
do anything spiritually of value. Only 
then does the walk in the Spirit begin 
and true eternal fruit result." 

This missionary expressed what 
many Christians are feeling today. He 
is honestly trying to find the proper 
role of the Christian in a world which 
is rapidly becoming more dependent on 
the use of its own technology. 

It takes only one strike of service 


personnel in a major U.S. city to show 
us how completely dependent we are 
on a vast interwoven web of support 
systems: communication, transporta¬ 
tion, education, medical services and a 
wide variety of others. Finding the way 
is not easy. The world seems to be press¬ 
ing us, limiting our freedom, stripping 
us of our individuality. 

What then should be our attitude 
toward these systems with which we 
are inevitably involved? Should we try 
to operate through them, or in spite of 
them? Has God put them at our dis¬ 
posal for His glory? Or are they the 
product of man's sinful nature? If we 
use them, "how far can we come to 
depend upon the efficiency of our re¬ 
search and the superiority of our organ¬ 
ization and equipment without coming 
to feel confident of our own abilities?" 

These are important questions. To 
provide the answers we must see all 
human progress as being under the sov¬ 
ereignty of God. Furthermore, we must 
consciously redeaicate to Him the gifts 
He has given us. All things are from 
God. He has written the rules for this 
universe. We can do nothing of our¬ 
selves. He honors those who give honor 
to Him. 

This rather simple answer may not 
be easy to accept. We have been pro¬ 
grammed and trained to think in other 
terms. We have placed "world" and 
Christianity in juxtaposition so as to 
equate the world with worldliness. We 
have forgotten that God created the 
world for man and told him to have 
dominion over it. 

We are guilty of practicing a form of 
gnosticism that sets the spiritual over 
against the material. We tend to re¬ 
nounce not only worldliness but any¬ 
thing that falls outside our "Christian 
experience." We seem to have mental 
blocks to accepting all of creation as 
under the sovereignty of God. We need 
to recognize that God is not and will 
not be surprised by computers, heart 
transplants or even the chemical trans¬ 
fer of memory between human beings. 

1. The Bible states clearly that the 
good news will be proclaimed through¬ 
out the whole world as a testimony to 
all nations (Matt. 24:14). 

2. It is evident that men have been 
charged with the task (Matt. 28:19-20). 

3. The Book of Acts pictures the 
apostles and disciples using all the 


means at hand — the boats of coi 
merce, the cultural situation of the da 
the logic of reasoned persuasion, tl 
lessons of history, the communicatic 
networks of their time, the political syj 
tern they were in. 

4. God has always used men wF 
were prepared and trained — Mose 
Paul, David — as well as unskilled mei 

5. The tremendous pressures of bot 
the population and knowledge explc 
sions will not allow us to reach all me 
in this generation if we insist on usin 
the tools of the last generation, whethc 
they be steamboats or card files. 

Social anthropology can help ui 
understand how to break through cu. 
tural barriers. 

Systems approaches permit us to se: 
the whole problem we face in its mam 
variations. 

Computers can leap barriers of tirm 
and man hours and help us to improv< 
our thrust in preaching Christ in i 
meaningful manner. 

Information systems and new organi 
izational insights can open doors o? 
cooperation and broad world strategy.: 

But what of my correspondent^ 
question? Are we not in danger of be¬ 
coming so wrapped up in the power 
and efficiency of our tools that we be-* 
come man-centered rather than GodJ 
dependent? The answer is, and must bel 
YES. The risks are great. 

But the risks are equaled by the po\ 
tential. We need to understand both. 
Most Christians with a real desire to; 
proclaim Jesus Christ like to believe 
they would be willing to face the dan-! 
gers of death or privation. But the ll 
subtle and deadening effects of organiz-|| 
ations that become ends in themselves,|| 
methods that become more exciting 
than the results, and drive for power 
and control that deadens the work of 
the Spirit in our lives are probably more 
difficult to understand and thus the 
more deadly. 

For the first time in the history of 
Christianity it appears humanly possi¬ 
ble to evangelize the world. This po¬ 
tential lies in our using every legitimate 
tool at hand to get on with the task. 
The dangers of failure are great. Will 
we neglect the potential because of the 
risks involved? God forbid! The armor 
of God is available to us. Let us put it 
on with courage and trust, and get on 
with the task. • 
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Honest to themselves 
and to God 



There is too much emphasis on We want to know how to live/ 7 "Why can 7 t we just relax and be ''I'm afraid l 7 m not going to make 
negative Christianity. 77 natural, instead of straining so it in my new job." 

hard?" 


Hunger for the power of God... for 
spiritual renewal 

Today men and women ask honest, searching questions about life, 
about God, and about themselves. Christians, too, share an uneasy sus¬ 
picion that there must be more to the Christian life and witness. 

ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, a candid 40-minute motion picture, at¬ 
tempts to lead to some possible answers. The film pleads for honest com¬ 
mitment to Christ and openness to the Holy Spirit. To stimulate fresh think¬ 
ing about God's plan for the life of your church, and for a revival of 
honest relationships between God and men, write for an early showing of 
ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN. The film is produced and distributed by the 
National Association of Evangelicals. 

ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 


Yes, schedule ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN for one of the following dates: 

1. _ 2. -3. - 

I understand this Is subject to confirmation, and that the film is dis¬ 
tributed on the basis of an offering to the ministries of NAE. 

NAME _ 

address - 

CITY _STATE-ZIP- 

NAME OF CHURCH - 


Mail this coupon to: National Association of Evangelicals, Box 28, Whoaton, III. G0I87 
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robert moffat 


1 


t was somewhat like a mouse attacking a lion, but twenty- 
one-year-old Robert Moffat had the courage. He headed 
straight for Government House. He knew the Governor de¬ 
spised all missionaries — especially young ones. Neverthe¬ 
less, he refused to be stopped by the near-terror that gripped 
him. His battle was the Lord's battle! 

Although completely lacking in higher education, Moffat 
felt that as a son of God with a sacred mission, he should be 
afraid of no one. With this confidence he strode on, his 
highly polished boots clicking on the cobblestone streets, to 
keep the appointment with his Lordship. 

Governor Lord Charles Somerset knew he had to tolerate 
some missionaries in the colony because of the circumstances 
in which he found himself. He could not stop that which 
had already been done. But he was determined not to encour¬ 
age any more to come to South Africa to start new works. He 
was acid-frank in his bias. In a curt letter to the Colonial 
Secretary he wrote: "I am disposed to think no further en¬ 
couragement should at present be given to missionary estab¬ 
lishments beyond the boundary. . . 

During young Moffat's 85-day voyage from England, his 
heart had churned to preach to the untouched tribes — tribes 
that lived up north beyond the boundary. For more than 20 
years his board, the London Missionary Society, had been 
working mostly with Hottentots. These little people with 
their high cheekbones and almost animal ways needed the 
gospel. But what about the millions up north who had never 
been touched? 

As young Moffat, nattily attired in his best and accom¬ 


panied by five other missionaries, entered the Governor's 
office, he prayed that permission would be granted for hi: 
to go north. 

His Lordship, however, was obstinate. He was determined 
in his belief that many mission stations had become hidin; 
places for runaway slaves. When one of the missionaries plei 
that their intention was "not to teach the people to be re¬ 
bellious but to submit to the powers that be" he refused to 
believe it. 

Slavery in South Africa was a very real thing on Janua 
17, 1817. It was so real that few officials had any qualmi 
against it. 

Governor Somerset refused them permission, and none of 
the missionaries could change his mind. 

Although he was a little upset by the official barrier that 
had been placed in his path, Moffat made use of his time 
while he waited for the door to open. He held revival meet¬ 
ings and studied Dutch — the language of the Boer farmers 
who dominated the inland settlements. 

While he waited for a door to open, he began to hear the 
amazing story of Jager Afrikaner, the notorious outlaw on 
whose head the price of 1000 rix-dollars had been placed, 

Afrikaner, along with many Africans, had lost his land in 
the northward push of the Boer farmers who were making 
their great trek northward to escape domination by the 
British government at Cape Town. 


Son of missionaries to Africa, Charles Ludwig is author of Mama 
Was A Missionary. 
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;But while others fled, Afrikaner and his host of relatives 
nained. They worked for a Dutch farmer. Then small 
ictions mounted into a scuffle during which Jager's brother 
lied the farmer. Knowing the consequences, the entire 
oup vanished across the Orange River and set up a kingdom 
i their own in Namaqualand. Jager became the chief. Soon 
s main occupation became that of leading raids into the 
uth. Robbery and murder became his passion. His name 
! me to be feared as much in South Africa as the names of 
ly outlaws who have ever lived. Mothers frightened their 
lildren into obedience by threatening to summon Jager 
frikaner! 

Now the rumor came that Jager had been converted, joined 
Ue mission and even changed his name to Christian Afri- 
tner. Few believed it, but Robert Moffat was intrigued, 
om his own experience, he knew the human heart could 
i changed. And he determined that one way or another he 
fould cross the Orange and shake the man's hand. When 
ne of his friends, a plump Dutch woman, heard this, she 
:offed: "He will strip off your skin to make a drum to dance 
>!" And another added: "He will make a drinking cup out 
jf your skull!" 

Undaunted by all this, Moffat headed for Government 
huse again. Perhaps his Lordship would trust a tender 
oung missionary to visit his most wanted outlaw. If Moffat 
hanged the outlaw, fine! And if the outlaw took care of the 
lissionary? Fine again! 

The audacious young Moffat had come a long way since 
is birth into the family of a ploughman in Scotland on 


December 21, 1795. Since higher education seemed impossi¬ 
ble, he was apprenticed to a gardener at 14. It seemed this 
would be his life's work. Then providence took charge. 

Robert moved to England when he was 18. There, while 
laboring as a gardener and keeping a series of 19 fires going 
in the greenhouses, he attended a tiny meeting conducted by 
the Independent Methodists at High Legh. Conviction settled 
on his heart and he earnestly sought Christ. But seek as he 
would, he could not feel any definite assurance of salvation. 

Then, while studying Paul's letter to the Romans, he sud¬ 
denly saw the way. Joyfully he recalled, "I felt that being 
justified by faith, I had peace with God through the Lord 
Jesus Christ." 

While still in the glow of this experience, he noticed a 
placard advertising that William Roby of Manchester was to 
speak at a missionary meeting in Warrington. He attended 
and was deeply stirred to become a missionary. 

Learning that Roby had a school for prospective ministers 
and missionaries, Moffat headed for Manchester. He got a job 
as a gardener working for James Smith at nearby Dukinfield. 
This enabled him to attend Roby's church in Manchester and 
take his 80-lecture course in divinity. While there he fell 
madly in love with his employer's daughter, Mary Smith. 
He also found that William Roby was a director of the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society. 

Roby believed in Moffat, and soon arranged for his ap¬ 
pointment to South Africa. Robert's cup was bubbling over. 

Then James Smith shook his head. No, he could not agree 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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moffat’s finest hour CONTINUED 

for Mary to go to Africa. It was a stunning blow! Robert 
Moffat just could not get along without her. But neither 
could he think of not going to Africa. He was one of the 
called! In this dilemma he decided to go to Africa — alone. 
His Bible taught miracles, and perhaps James Smith would 
change his mind. He took a firm stand on Romans 8:28. 

Thus with lofty faith, yet a lump in his throat, he kissed 
Mary goodbye and sailed out into the Atlantic. He felt in his 
bones that he had a date with destiny. 

At the end of seven months the Governor's resistance 
finally crumbled. He agreed that Moffat, along with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kitchingman could cross the border into Namaqualand. 
After all, the country was mostly desert, so what harm could 
they do? Moreover, even runaway slaves would be too bright 
to go up there! 

Easier for the old to die 

In October Moffat and the Kitchingmans loaded their wag¬ 
ons. Then Robert wrote a long letter to Mary and headed 
with the Kitchingmans toward the distant Orange. The cov¬ 
ered wagons were pulled by long spans of oxen, and since it 
was most likely some of the oxen would die or be eaten by 
lions, a number of healthy spares tagged along behind. As 
the wagons creaked away, a loyal friend came to bid them 
farewell. "Had you been an old man," she sobbed, "it would 
have been nothing, for you would have died, whether or no ; 
but you are young, and going to become a prey of that mon¬ 
ster!" 

With no hotels or inns available, the travelers followed 
the South African custom of stopping at Dutch farms on the 
way. In these homes, Moffat was often asked to lead a wor¬ 
ship service, for most of the Dutch were highly religious 
even though they did little to take the gospel to the Africans. 

After terrible privations Moffat reached and crossed the 
500-yard-wide Orange and sought out the famous outlaw. 
Soon the two men met, and by the former outlaw's manner 
and kindness, Moffat could see that the reports of his con¬ 
version were completely true. Moffat must have felt some¬ 
thing like Ananias when he first met the inquiring Saul of 
Tarsus in Damascus. It was all incredible, and yet it was true! 

He and Afrikaner became great friends. Moffat helped him 
read his Dutch Bible and explained the more difficult pas¬ 
sages. The two worked together, prayed together and oper¬ 
ated a school together. Sometimes Moffat would sit up late 
and listen to Afrikaner's experiences while he played softly 
on the violin he had brought out from Scotland. 

"One day," Moffat recalled years later, "when seated to¬ 
gether I happened in absence of mind to be gazing steadfastly 
at him. It arrested his attention, and he modestly inquired 
the cause. I replied: 'I was trying to picture to myself your 
carrying fire and sword through the country, and I could not 
think how eyes like yours could smile at human woe.' Afri¬ 
kaner shed a flood of tears." 

While working with Afrikaner, Moffat received a letter 
from Mary. Eagerly he opened the unexpected envelope, for 
only a miracle could have brought it to him in that forsaken 
land. Then his eyes fell. The letter explained that her father 
absolutely refused to let her leave England, and that his de¬ 
cision was final. 

Moffat's mind was in a whirl. The entire world seemed to 
be crashing on his head. It seemed more than he could bear. 


Bowing his head in prayer, he prayed earnestly for guidai 
And then a new and daring idea came to him. As he thou 
about it, he knew that his finest hour was upon him. 

Going to Afrikaner he said, "I want you to return with 
to Cape Town." * 

"But there's a price on my head. I will be hanged. It- 
is impossible!..." 

"But God will help us. He changed you, and you m 
go. . . " 

Outlaw dresses as Moffat’s servant 

After three days of prayer the former outlaw agreed to 
provided he could be dressed as Moffat's servant. This wo 
help him get by some of the Dutch farms where he had cc 
mitted many of his atrocities. 

At one farm the Dutch owner refused to shake hands w 
Moffat. "Who are you?" he demanded brusquely. 

"I'm Robert Moffat. I — " 

"Moffat!" exclaimed the man with a shaky voice. “ 
your ghost!" 

"I'm no ghost." Moffat rubbed his hands and arms as prc 

"Don't come near me. . . } \ 

"Everyone says you were murdered by Afrikaner, anc 
man told he had seen your bones." 

In time, the man held out his hand. Then he demand 
"When did you rise from the dead?" 

"I was never dead. Afrikaner is now a Christian." j 

"Well, if what you assert be true respecting that man 
have only one wish and that is to see him before I die. A* 
when you return, as sure as the sun is over our heads I w 
go with you to see him, though he killed my own uncle.' 1 

Just then Afrikaner stepped up, and Moffat introduc 
him. The Dutchman asked a few questions for assurance, a/' 
then with bulging eyes, he nearly shouted, "O God, wha> 
miracle of thy power! What cannot thy grace accomplish 

Back in Cape Town, Moffat carefully polished his boa) 
Then, with Afrikaner in tow, he went clicking over the c< 
bled streets to Government House. At first his Lordsl 
stared at the black man in disbelief. Finally convinced, 
expressed his satisfaction by presenting Afrikaner with t 
thousand rix-dollar regard that had been placed on his het 
He also gave him a full pardon and a letter guaranteeing 1 
safety back to the frontier! 

This startling accomplishment unbolted doors for Moffi 
Permission was granted at once to start a new mission to t 
north. 

In addition to this good news, Mary Smith wrote that 1 
father had changed his mind and she was coming to Afri 

Six months later Robert and Mary were married. Th 
spent their honeymoon in an ox wagon heading north. 

The story of the Moffats, and especially of their son-in-li 
David Livingstone, is known everywhere. But what is lit 
known is that their influence helped to shape South Afri 
and is still being felt. The church building and the fam 
house which Moffat built at Kuruman is still standing. 1 
deed, these buildings have become national shrines. 

Today many South African leaders proudly trace their a 
cestry to the Moffats. Robert's exploits are told again a 
again throughout the land. Christianity is a vital force in t 
country. 

Although there are various opinions about apartheid, the 
cannot be mixed feelings about the Moffats. Their influen< 
and the influence of the church, will remain. 
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THE 

MISSIONARY 
CAME BACK 
-NOW 
WHAT? 

BY P. J. BRASHLER 



Not long ago the door to the vast northeast section of the 
Congo was closed to the missionary. Prior to his hasty retreat 
into Uganda, with savage Simbas close on his heels, he often 
heard the epithets, "imperfect missionary," "unpopular mis¬ 
sionary," "colonialist," "racist," accompanied by such slo¬ 
gans as "Go home, missionary" and "Africanization or 
expulsion." 

Now, just three years later, the door is again wide open. 
About 90 Africa Inland Mission workers are back, along with 
some 13 from Unevangelized Fields Mission, about 30 from 
Emmaus and a number from the Heart of Africa Mission 
(Worldwide Evangelization Crusade) and the Assemblies of 
God. The missionary has come back, numerically weaker but 
with greater opportunity than he ever had. But the intense 
spiritual battle that is waged against him is far more subtle 
and far more satanic than in the pre-simba era. 

Before the last evacuation the mission was forced into cer¬ 
tain situations. There was the "George Period," when a gov¬ 
ernment official bearing the name of George inveigled an 
invitation to meet with the field council. Once inside this 
inner circle his true colors were shown. The mission must 
Africanize, choosing an African director and having a pre¬ 
ponderance of African members on the field council. Rethy 
Academy, the AIM school for missionary children, must 
Africanize, operate under an African school board, be taught 
in French and enroll a predominant number of Congolese. 

During that time, too, certain sections of the church began 
to fragmentize. One splinter group, when visited by leading 
pastors and a missionary, told them: "Take your Bible and 
your missionary and your Jesus Christ and get out of our 
village before we kill you." Confusion was widespread, reach¬ 
ing its climax with the malicious mayhem of masses of Con¬ 
golese Christians, the maniacal murder of some 30 mission¬ 
aries and the withdrawal of all who were able to get out. 

Things are different now. In that dark period preceding the 
evacuation, the missionary was forced to adapt. Foreign pat¬ 
terns were identified as "colonial" or "capitalistic." But the 
Congo has had its taste of communism and its period of 
being without its missionary, and the taste was bitter. The 
rebellion was quelled, and the missionary invited back. 

The frontiers are open again, and he presently enjoys a 
better rapport with the Congolese government and with the 
national church than ever before. In this seemingly utopian 
environment, where periodic outbursts of confusion mingle 
with unprecedented opportunity for the missionary's minis¬ 
tries, he finds himself in a position quite different from any¬ 
thing in the past. 

As the country passes through these convulsive and erup¬ 
tive changes, the missionary must adapt. Much is heard 
about "identification," that the foreigner must lose his for¬ 
eign identity and become culturally one with the African. 
But how far should this idea of identity be carried out? How 
much of a handicap are these foreign patterns? 

Think of the diplomat in a foreign country. He is expected 
to act as a foreigner. The VW mechanic coming from Ger¬ 
many to Africa is not criticized for living as a German in a 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


P. /. Brashlcr has served with the Africa Inland Mission in Congo 
since 1942 and has been field director for eight years. 
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NOW WHAT? 


CONTINUED 


foreign land. The Chinese family that opens a restaurant 
East Africa is expected to create a Chinese atmosphere. 

But what about the missionary? The popular idea in Chr 
tian student circles in America is that the traditional m 
sionary must be replaced by a new type of fraternal work 
who is to be absorbed into the culture and customs of \ 
adopted country. He is to follow the example of the Savi 
who fully identified Himself with humanity and was "foui 
in fashion as a man/' But there are limitations to this an; 
ogy. Christ actually became man, not just like him. Try 
the missionary may to identify with the African, he c 
never become an African. 

Standard of living also enters into the question. Will ti 
African respect the missionary for lowering his standard, 
will he despise him for not living as his fellow countrymt 
do? Attempting to live on a lower level may very readily 
interpreted as a condescending spirit, and this is strongly 
sented as insincere affectation. 

To identify fully with the nationals can involve serioi 
health hazards and greatly increase the risk of death. N 
tionals work up an immunity to disease, but there is a ve. 
high mortality rate in the process. Should a missionary jeo 
ardize his health in order to identify fully? He will not hes 
tate to lay down his life in order to carry out the gre 
commission. But to lay it down is one thing, to throw it aws 
is quite another. 

Is there a guideline in this matter of adaptation and ident 
fication? It would appear that complete identification 
neither possible nor desirable, but we must seek to identi. 
as closely as possible so as to remove every possible hin> 
ranee. Balance is extremely important. We must know t! 
language and culture thoroughly and observe social conver 
tions whenever Christian principles are not compromise*! 
The tremendous racial and cultural gap between the missiol 
ary and his mission field can be spanned by a common-semi 
approach and a heart of love. Insincerity and a condescem 
ing spirit are disastrous. 

Relationships are vital 

One mission blames relationships for 59 percent of tlj 
failures, i.e. inability to make a successful adjustment to f& 
low workers or to mission authority. Competition is a f 
miliar pattern in western civilization. This is carried to tf 
mission field, and even on the official levels there is comp 
tition between mission societies and between different fiek 
for funds and personnel. On the individual level missioi 
aries compete for prominent appointments, for the bettj 
houses and for field funds. Philippians 2:3-4 is a safe guidi 
line here. 

Relationships between fellow workers often break dowj 
because of petty annoyances, conflicts of wills, jealousies < 
misunderstandings. The pressures of living in a political! 
explosive atmosphere cause tensions to mount, and situ¬ 
ations are often exaggerated. 

An important factor here is the age and experience gaf 
First-term workers come bursting with vigor and enthusiasi 
They've just finished four to seven years of post-high schoi 
disciplined study, and they are anxious to try out their ne' 
ideas. Many of them are better trained than some of the sei 
soned workers, and they have a better knowledge of Frencl 


Food distribution to patients at Nyankunde Medical Center. 
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en they arrive on the field and they meet the "Waitilya 
jmily. ,, 

This family is quite a large one and they've been on the 
Id for a long time. The newcomer complains about the in- 
lse heat of the African sun, and Mr. Waitilya responds 
th "Well, just 'waitilya' get into the dry season." The 
ung enthusiast is keen about his first language lesson and 
acquisition of a few words for his new vocabulary, when 
Other of the Waitilya clan says, "Waitilya start studying 
s subjunctives." The young couple have, through sacrifice, 
sn able to import a new car, which they drive to their new 
me. This is their first car and they are deeply thankful for 
and justifiably proud of it. Again one of the Waitilya clan 

E s, "Well, just waitilya've driven it over these Congo 
i a few thousand miles." The new missionary comes 
a romantic idealism about relations with the Africans, 
t Wet-blanket Waitilya disillusions him with "Waitilya 
ow the Congolese as well as I know them." 

What does this attitude on the part of the oldster do to the 
ung idealistic missionary? He's had to make the tremen- 
us adjustment of leaving his home and country for the first 
ne. He's having to face up to a new life with a clash of cul- 
res and severe climate. Now he finds himself in competi- 
>n with an older group of seasoned missionaries, who ought 
be helping rather than hindering him. 

But there's another side to the story. The young fellow 
ten wants to revolutionize the work in a given field. He is 
extremist. He has not learned to recognize gray as a color, 
rerything is either black or white. Policies that have been 
ed through the years may seem obsolete and antiquated to 
e young specialist, but no amount of theoretical and aca- 
mic training can take the place of long years of experience. 
The younger missionary often has a just complaint as he is 
ived by his new surroundings and finds himself among an 
rerwhelming majority of oldsters bent on absorbing this 
inority group of young radicals. But he doesn't want to be 
)sorbed! He wants a chance to stand or fall on his own 
erits, to improve the work by introducing new techniques 
id ideas. Why should he not be given this chance? 

On the other hand the old-timer has borne the heat of the 
ly. He enjoys a place of respect in the hearts of the people 
lat the newcomer must still earn. He knows some of the 
frican folklore and proverbs and their way of life. He knows 
dw to communicate with them. 

Thus both the younger set and the older ones are needed, 
hey complement each other, and if both are living in a 
salthy spiritual climate, they will welcome each other. 
The field needs more new missionaries with superior train- 
lg and progressive ideas. The oldsters should be glad to help 
aem implement their programs and to offer advice from 
leir years of experience when and if it is desired. Conversely 
le old-timer with his mellowed maturity is needed as never 
efore. 

elationship to authority 

Authority there must be in all missions. Insubordination 
) established authority can be a real problem. The mission- 
ry who arrives on the field is aggressive by nature, possessing 
litiative and leadership qualities. It's not always easy for a 
^ader to follow. However, for the sake of the work, even the 
jaders must learn to follow. 

Missionaries are left largely to themselves. It is physically 
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impossible for the field leader or the district superintendent 
to oversee all the work. For that reason the mission is very 
careful in screening its candidates. Confidence is placed in 
the missionary, and except in a very few cases, experience 
has proved that he is not going to disappoint his home con¬ 
stituency, nor the mission. 

Not every decision made by mission authorities is good 
and just. There may be times when arbitrary orders are given 
and mistakes are made. When this happens it is time for the 
missionary who is normally cooperative to be frank with his 
leader, and in a spirit of love and prayer seek to remedy the 
situation. If the ones in authority are truly appointed of God, 
then in the spirit of Philemon 8-9 there can be a happy re¬ 
lationship. "Accordingly, though I am bold enough in Christ 
to command you to do what is required, yet for love's sake 
I prefer to appeal to you" (RSV). 

The ideas of racial superiority and segregation, of pigmen¬ 
tation privileges, of white-skinned dominance and of pater¬ 
nalism are passe. They must be rejected categorically and 
emphatically. No person has a right to relegate another in¬ 
dividual to a place of inferiority on the basis of nationality, 
race, creed or culture. Western missionaries are being 
strongly criticized for their inability to communicate with 
the Africans, for failure to identify more fully. The modern 
missionary, to be above reproach, must learn to live I Corin¬ 
thians 13, the great chapter on love. 

Requirements 

When a group of missionaries were asked to list their aca¬ 
demic degrees, one lady fisted "O.W." after her name. This, 
she said, meant that she was an "Ordinary Worker." 

In this modem epoch of missionary opportunity, it is the 
unequivocal opinion of many that the day of the ordinary 
worker is past. In the good old days we might have been able 
to get by with ordinary effort, but the day for ordinariness is 
gone. This is the day of the specialist. 

Specialists are needed in personal devotions. The devil at¬ 
tacks in specialized forms, and the missionary can counter¬ 
attack effectively through prayer and personal dedication to 
the Lord. 

Specialists in Bible teaching are needed. Withdissidence, 
moralism and liberal theology on the increase there is more 
and more a need for clearer expository teaching. Messages 
must be well prepared. An ordinary effort in this field will 
not suffice. 

Specialists are needed in evangelism, youth programs and 
camps, leadership training and Brigade work. 

Specialists are needed in primary and secondary education 
— persons qualified not only with degrees in pedagogy but 
with a degree of dedication that will win students for the 
Lord. 

Specialists are needed in Christian education, Sunday 
school and child evangelism classes. 

Specialists are needed in healing — qualified to do the clin¬ 
ical and hospital work, but also highly specialized in the 
healing of souls. Specialists are needed too in the training 
of infirmiers and instilling in them a passion for the lost. 

Along with these specialized qualifications the missionary 
working in contemporary confused Congo must come with 
the best of academic qualifications. 

There is a future for missions and for missionaries, but 
these special conditions have to be met. • 




























wain doesn't fall in the south cen- 
state of Puebla, Mexico — it is 
own. Ten feet of it per year. Mules 
men slip, slide and sink to their 
es in oozy red mud. Sun seldom 
letrates the overhanging trees along 
main trade route leading from the 
ra Aztec village of Tatoscac to the 
If of Mexico. 

’wenty years of driving mules 

! iugh mud, shivering cold, fog and 
ing rain reduces a man to a notch 
iw the obstinate beasts he drives, 
evriano Mancilla Lopez was such a 
n: short, barrel-chested, with bushy 
ck hair on a head too big for his 
mlders. His face shone like polished 
inze when he shaved — which was 
lost never. 

Dnly his mules understood the extra- 
linary mixture of Spanish and Aztec 
ifanities which he used liberally on 
th mules and man. 

Once each week Sevriano loaded his 
lies with coffee, pottery and vegeta¬ 
ns, said good-bye to his wife Carmen 
id family in Tatoscac, then pushed 
* mules 30 miles to the coast. There 
quickly unloaded his merchandise, 
d hello and settled in with Chala, 
fe and family number two. This rou- 
ae he broke only for fiestas. 

To an American, fiesta connotes gai- 
y, laughter and happy abandon. To 
buntain Aztec tribespeople in Mex- 
d, it means three to four days of 
;ound-the-clock, ear-shattering brassy 
nd "music" and senseless drinking, 
rinking as lustily as he swore, Sevri- 
§10 usually ended each fiesta rolling in 
e dirt, too drunk from pulque beer to 
id his way home. 

railblazers of the great 
ztec Empire 

Sevriano's profession as a traveling 
Lerchant dates back over five hundred 
ears. Hernan Cortez, conqueror of 
lexico, discovered Aztec trade routes 
xtending south from Mexico City to 
i ucatan and Guatemala. Dressed in im- 
eccable cotton tunics, the trade mer- 
hants, or Pochteca as they were called, 
ontrolled tons of corn, beans, cotton, 
ubber balls, brilliant bales of feathers, 
bsidian and jade. These were paid 
ach year as tribute to Aztec king, 
Montezuma. 

The traveling merchant was the trail- 
ilazer of the Aztec empire. Often act- 
ng as a spy, he reported to the king 
ill activities in his province. Because 
he merchant was appointed by royal 
lecree, he had the quality and dignity 


of an ambassador. Mistreatment or in¬ 
jury to a merchant was considered an 
affront to royal dignity. 

The morning Sevriano met Bible 
translator Dow Robinson he hardly 
bore the image of his noble Aztec fore¬ 
bears. Mud splotched his black stubbly 
beard. The coarse wool poncho draped 
over his shoulder was thick with a mix¬ 
ture of mule and man odor. His once- 
white palm sombrero perched on his 
massive head like a glob of ice cream 
ready to slip off the cone. 

"Ho, you black snake of the moun¬ 
tain!" At Sevriano's command, the big 
lead mule stumbled to a stop along the 
trail side, curled his tongue around a 
clump of moist grass and unceremoni¬ 
ously chomped a mid morning snack. 

"Muy buenos dias, Don Francisco," 
he called. (Unable to pronounce "Rob¬ 
inson," Aztecs gave Dow the closest 
Spanish equivalent.) 

"And a good morning to you," re¬ 
plied the boyish looking American. 

Sevriano had heard through the local 
grapevine that the newly arrived Wy- 
cliffe Bible translators, Dow and Lois 
Robinson, lived in the white house on 
the main trade route to the coast. 

"I stop only to say hello and bid you 
welcome to our village," the mule 
driver said in a low, gravelly voice. 

God’s word in a book 

After talk of where do you live, do 
you like living in Tatoscac, and isn't it 
a nice day, Sevriano leaned over his 
saddle. He looked right, then left, and 
in a stage whisper asked Dow if it 
wasn't true he was learning to speak 
Aztec so he could sell the language to 
the government and make money. 

Dow looked up into Sevriano's seri¬ 
ous black eyes. "Sevriano," said Dow, 
"I live in your village and learn your 
language so every Aztec in Tatoscac 
and all the Sierras will have God's 
Word in a book." 

"You mean," said Sevriano with as¬ 
tonishment, "the same Scriptures evan¬ 
gelicals use in Spanish can be put into 
Aztec?" 

"Yes," said Dow, "the same!" 

"I would like to talk more about 
these things when I return," said Sevri¬ 
ano. With that the mule driver jerked 


Hugh Steven, who has served with Wy- 
cliffe Bible Translators in Mexico, is cur¬ 
rently Regional Secretary for Wycliffe in 
Chicago and eight north central states. 


the hemp neckreins on his riding mule 
and called out a word prefaced by lazy, 
and the five munching mules resumed 
clomping their way along the muddy 
trail to the coast. 

On future trips Sevriano made it a 
regular practice to stop and sip a cup 
of unblended mountain coffee while 
translators Dow and Lois Robinson 
shared newly translated portions of 
scripture with him. 

Scriptures are dangerous 

From their first meeting Sevriano 
liked Dow. He was unlike the Amer¬ 
ican tourists he occasionally met on the 
coast. They were tall, light-skinned 
and always talked in loud voices. Dow 
was neither tall nor loud, and his skin 
was the color of light walnut. But it was 
Dow's honest interest in Sevriano as a 
person that kept him returning to share 
coffee and listen the explanation of 
the scriptures. 

The people of Tatoscac soon realized 
that Sevriano was taking more than a 
passing interest in the translators and 
their work. Rumors began spreading 
that he was even attending church ser¬ 
vices of the evangelicals. 

"I am beginning to think the scrip¬ 
tures we talk about are dangerous," 
Sevriano said one day. 

"Why do you say that?" asked Dow. 

"Because," answered Sevriano, "the 
priest in our village threatens to have 
me killed!" 

"Have you killed!" exclaimed Dow. 

"Yes. You see, I argue very much 
with him and always I tell him what 
the Bible says. When I repeat scriptures 
to him he never knows what to say." 

"Last week in the village square he 
told me he was going to have me killed 
if I did not stop reading the scriptures 
and listening to your lies. I only 
laughed but inside I was angry. I asked 
how can you, a man of God, say you 
will have me killed when the scrip¬ 
tures say no one should kill? Oh, Don 
Francisco, it was funny to see a brown 
man with a red face." 

Primitive communities demand strict 
conformity to established rules and tra¬ 
dition. Change is seldom tolerated. To 
put a tin roof on a house in a commu¬ 
nity of grass roofs invites social separa¬ 
tion. Some societies demand physical 
retribution and destruction of such a 
house. 

Thus it is a serious offense for a 
tribal member to depart from cstab- 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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lished religious traditions and practices. 
More than one evangelical who refused 
to drink at fiesta time in honor to 
Tatoscac's image was shot and left for 
the buzzards on a back mountain trail. 

Aztecs believe any change in tribal 
tradition brings too much rain, crop 
failure, sickness and displeasure of 
tribal gods. To secure the safety and 
prosperity of the whole tribe, offenders 
are persuaded to return to the status 
quo or are eliminated. 

For Sevriano to begin a character 
change was more dramatic than most. 
Everyone knew he drank like a fish. 
Men who had a second wife tried to 
keep it a secret. Not Sevriano. He 
bragged about having a wife at each 
end of the trail. He was, in fact, a hero 
in the eyes of lesser men. 

It was difficult to tell when the 
change came. At first Sevriano wasn't 
willing to admit to any change. Besides 
he knew the consequences waiting for 
people whose thoughts were different. 
But Nicolas, Tatoscac's leather-faced 
blacksmith, knew something had 
changed. 

Not the man he once was 

In the past when Sevriano brought 
a mule to Nicolas for new shoes the 
air filled quickly with strong oaths. 
This was especially true when the mule 
became excited or uncooperative. This 
time, to Nicolas's surprise, Sevriano 
spoke only calm, reassuring words. Not 
once did he taint the air with an acid 
word. 

"Yes! Yes! It is true. Sevriano is not 
the man he once was," agreed Alejan¬ 
dro, the village's talkative harness 
maker, when Nicolas told him the 
story. "Did you not see him today? 
What man in the village would not 
drink until he slept when his only son 
has died!" 

Life and death exist on equal terms 
in the Aztec Sierras. Sevriano knew 
death as he knew life. But the pain he 
felt for the loss of his son was a sting 
sharper and more painful than any pre¬ 
vious sorrow. 

For almost two hours he sat with his 
chin cupped in his thick bronzed 
hands. His gaze never lifted from an 
invisible object on Dow's rough floor. 
"I am a man who has over fifty years. 
Many sadnesses have come to my life. 
Always before I became drunk to stop 


the pain in my stomach. Now when the 
greatest of all sadness comes, I have a 
different mind and no desire to drink. 
Before I read the scriptures and listened 
to you and the other brethren I had no 
spiritual comfort. It has taken me many 
years to understand God's message. I 
want now to begin a new life serving 
God." 


To share with others 

From the beginning, Sevriano took 
his commitment to God seriously. "If I 
am to become a person who speaks 
truth from God's book," he told Dow, 
"I must begin myself to obey com¬ 
pletely the words of Scripture." 

The words which talked of keeping 
one day each week for the Lord dis¬ 
turbed him. "I drive my mules each 
week over Sunday to the coast. I cannot 
honor God if I do not come to his 
house," he told a friend. 

Dow never knew exactly when Sevri¬ 
ano sold his mule train. But suddenly 
he realized, after returning to the vil¬ 
lage following a long absence, that Sev¬ 
riano no longer stopped by his house. 

"Have you not heard?" said an In¬ 
dian believer when Dow asked about 
Sevriano. "He sold his mules and at a 
great loss." 

The merchants on the coast wanted 
to pay their debts to him in tobacco 
and liquor. But he would not accept 
that kind of payment, so he made a 
cancellation on all debts. It amounted 
to over five hundred pesos — five years 
wages. 

"And that's not all." The Indian low¬ 
ered his voice slightly and continued, 
"Because the scriptures speak of hav¬ 
ing only one wife, he took his children 
from Chala on the coast and made one 
family here in Tatoscac." 

"And what happened to Chala?" 
asked Dow. "Did he abandon her?" 

"No, no," came the reply. "He sent 
her back to her father. Now she has 
become married again." 

"Why has Sevriano done this?" ques¬ 
tioned Dow. 

The Indian looked puzzled that Dow 
should ask such an obvious question. 
"Because," came the simple reply "Sev¬ 
riano obeys what he reads in scripture." 

Sevriano knew that persecution had 
to come. At first it came as social pres¬ 
sure. Relatives no longer considered 
him a member of the family. His mule¬ 
driving "friends" at first tried to entice 
him with hot words about losing his 
manhood and pled with him to spend a 


night drinking with them. When he < 
not give in, they too ignored him. E a ' 
resistance he met with love and, wh 
possible, with a simple explanation 
how he was finding spiritual satisf.l 
tion and happiness. 

When it became evident Sevria 
meant to continue in the new w; 
an active wave of persecution start 
against the evangelicals. Sevriam 
house was set to flames and two 1 
preachers were shot on the trail. 

Instead of becoming frightened, t'J 
ex-mule driver became immediate] 
concerned over congregations who 
pastors no longer held services. 


A man to be trusted 


One of these was a small Aztt 
church set on the pinnacle of a 300 
foot mountain trail. When Sevria: 
heard the Methodist preacher could r 
longer assume his pastoral duties tl 
stepped in. For three years, withoi| 
wages or thought of personal safety ( 
comfort, Sevriano walked the tortuoil 
mountain trail each Sunday to witne:] 
and encourage the small church. 

Even though Sevriano was untraine| 
and his first sermons were crude, th| 
church had the strongest vital faith c 
any Dow visited. 

"He just plugged away for three yeaij 
and kept the church from fallin| 
apart," said Dow. "I visited the chur< 
twice and never saw a man so burdene I 
for his congregation. He told me on 
day that if he didn't preach, the dev? 
would take the whole congregatio:| 
away!" 

After the frontal attack of persee 
tion subsided, Sevriano opened a smaL 
general store. It soon became appare: 
that here was an honest man who couli 
be trusted. He consistently gave correi 
measure for corn and beans, never ove: 
charged as many merchants did, and hj 
treated his clients in a way so dramai 
cally different from his former self th; 
many people actually came to kno 
Christ. 

His reputation for honesty electei! 
him to civic responsibility. During hi 
term in office he strengthened the evan 
gelical cause by a nonpartial progran 
of animal and fruit husbandry. He en 
couraged the local school officials t< 
extend the school term from three yean 
to six. 

When Dow returned to the tribe afte: 
an absence of three years in the State! 
where he received his Ph.D. from Hart 
Continued on page 
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nd the word of the Lord came to a missionary candidate 
aying, "Arise, get thee hence unto a country to the south 
nd dwell there. Do not worry about thy support, for I have 
ommanded my ravens to feed thee." 

And the missionary did according to the word of the Lord, 
le arose and went. He learned the tongue and the customs 
f that far-off country so that he could tell the good news to 
le inhabitants of the land. 

But trouble arose for this man of God. Other missionaries 
ecame hard in spirit. And there were many duties, so that 
tie missionary became insensitive to the people he had come 
o serve. "How can my typing and bookkeeping really help 
le national church?" he questioned. And in his spirit he 
omplained to the Lord for the lack of money to carry out 
vhat he thought were necessary projects. 

After this there came another great frustration upon him. 
le thought of the limitless physical and spiritual needs of 
he people. And again he cried, "God in heaven, any attempt 
o meet these needs is like trying to water a desert with an 
yedropper!" And the missionary longed to smash the great 
vail of culture that seemed to separate him from his national 
o-workers. 

ecret of impact: involvement 

After many days the missionary went to lodge in the home 
»f one of the citizens of that far-off country. In that home 
here also lived a seminary student, prepraring himself to be 
minister. But there was no warm understanding between 
hem. 

And they provoked each other to anger. And the student 
urned to the missionary and said, "What have I to do with 
ihee, O thou man of God? Why art thou here in our country? 
Vrt thou come only to be exasperated because we do not 
vorship thy concepts of time and efficiency? Must we always 
ollow thy patterns of worship and music in our services? 
\.rt thou come to help us or to be our judge? Might the work 
)f the Lord be better off if missionaries went home?" 

And he went on, "Art thou willing to make our country 
hy real home? Art thou willing to become one of us? If so, 
vhy sendest thou thy children to separate schools? Are our 
children not good enough?" 

Dorothy Flory serves with Latin American Mission as a mission¬ 
ary in Costa Rica. 


At this the missionary was smitten and dismayed. But he 
listened further while the seminarian completely unburdened 
his soul. 

And the missionary pondered the criticisms expressed by 
the student. And he carried them to his room where he lived, 
and entered with them into his closet. 

And the missionary cried unto the Lord and said, "O Lord 
my God, hast Thou brought evil upon this people where I 
sojourn? Is my presence here a blessing or a cursing? Help 
me to accept these criticisms without being defensive. Show 
me where I am at fault. Should I stay or leave? Make me 
willing to do Thy will whatever the cost." 

Response comes as a surprise 

Then the missionary put himself in the place of the stu¬ 
dent. And he asked the Lord to help him become the student, 
to think as he thought and feel as he felt. And the mission¬ 
ary dreamed that the situation was reversed and that foreign 
missionaries had been sent to his own country. And when he 
awakened he understood what the student had said. 

After this the missionary spent many long hours with the 
student. And they tore down the wall that separated them. 
They laughed and wept together, and they told each other 
the thoughts of their hearts. The missionary shared true 
feelings of hope and despair and revealed God's dealings with 
his ordinary life. And as he shared, the student responded. 
And they told the Lord the thoughts of their hearts. 

Then the missionary expressed his love for the student in 
tangible ways. And on the student's birthday he brought 
forth a cake for the celebration. And the missionary learned 
it was the first celebration the student had ever experienced. 
For the student's parents had separated when he was five 
years old, and he was a forsaken child without a real home. 

After this the missionary and the student sensed that they 
were members of one great family with a loving Father. And 
that night the missionary wept on his bed as he relived the 
childhood of his brother in Christ. 

Then the missionary marveled at all that God had done 
in the seminary student. But again he wondered if the stu¬ 
dent would ever become a man of God. And the missionary 
returned to his room and spent night hours crying to the 
Lord for the student that he might become a man of God. 
More than once he prayed, "O Lord my God, I pray Thee, 
bring Thy life into this situation." 

When the missionary despaired of ever seeing the fruit of 
all his words and prayers, the Lord did a new thing. On a 
certain day the seminary student stopped the missionary and 
said, "Now I know that thou art a man of God, and that the 
word in thy mouth is truth." And the missionary knew then 
that he was ready to begin his work. • 
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Canadians 
play a key role 

111 miSSIOIIS by Charles a. tipp 


he place seethed with activity from 
he minute breakfast was served at 
~ven a.m. until lights out at ten. Crises 
rere occurring in the bodies, the minds, 
le souls of men and women. We were 
t once caught up in the drama and 
xcitement." 

Mrs. Fred Mark is describing the 
lission hospital in Zambia where she 
nd her husband served two years as 
hort-term workers. Their son-in-law, 
)r. Bob Foster, has built and staffed 
wo hospitals during his 16 years in 
Gambia (formerly Northern Rhodesia), 
ne at Mukinge and one at Luampa, 
50 miles in the bush from the capital 
ity of Lusaka. 

Belva Foster's mother continues her 
ccount: "From the long dining room 
/indows we can see the spanking new 
ospital buildings — nine of them, 
reshly painted an off-white, with roofs 
f aluminum. A crowd has already gath- 
red around the outpatient department 
/aiting for the door to be opened. Gaily 
olored figures in all variety of dress 
nd undress rise from beneath trees and 
eside huts, hoping to be the first to 
e admitted. The stream of patients will 
e seen until noon — but noon may be 
nything from one p.m. to two-thirty." 

Bob and Belva Foster were students 
ogether at the University of Toronto 
n the 1940's. Both were active in their 
hurches and in IVCF and both had a 
;een interest in missions. Shortly after 
;raduation they went to Zambia with 
he Africa Evangelical Fellowship. 

During his years in medical school, 


Bob was part of a gospel trio with his 
friends Bob Stephens and Paul Roberts. 
All three became missionaries and 
established hospitals in needy areas of 
the world. Bob Stephens pioneered a 
hospital in the Congo and Paul Roberts 
established the hospital in conjunction 
with HCJB in Quito, Ecuador. 

Bob Foster, Bob Stephens and Paul 
Roberts and their wives are typical of 
many hundreds of Canadian young 
people who have responded to the call 
to serve overseas in the name of Christ. 

Long before the confederation of 
Canada's provinces in 1867, Canadian 
churches were sending out missionaries 
to overseas fields. First of these was the 
Rev. Samuel Day, a Baptist minister 
who went to India to do pioneer evan¬ 
gelism among the Telegu-speaking peo¬ 
ple not long after Carey had gone to 
India (1793) and Judson to Burma 
(1813). 

By the time Canada's Centennial 
Year rolled around in 1967, some 3400 
Protestant missionaries from Canada 
were serving overseas. And this large 
task force is drawn from an English- 
speaking population of only 14 million. 
Six million French Canadians have also 
been strong supporters of Catholic mis¬ 
sions, especially in Latin America. 

At the 1967 Urbana Conference there 


The Rev. Charles A. Tipp, secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Fellowship 
of Evangelical Baptist Churches since 
1963 , is associate professor of missions and 
history at Ontario Bible College, Toronto. 


were over 1200 Canadians out of 9000 
present. 

Hudson Taylor in Canada 

Hudson Taylor, who established the 
China Inland Mission in 1865, soon 
began challenging Canadians to serve 
in the interior of China. It is said that 
he was "very reluctant to come to 
North America but God clearly led and 
there was much blessing at the Niagara- 
on-the-Lake Conference in 1887. Funds 
were contributed and young people re¬ 
sponded so that the first party was ready 
to leave in the fall of 1888. A large fare¬ 
well meeting was held at Knox Church 
in Toronto, and an eyewitness recalls: 
'After the meeting we accompanied the 
young people to the railway station and 
perhaps never has Toronto witnessed 
such a scene — from 500 to 1000 people 
came to see them off.'" 

Two of the best-known pioneer mis¬ 
sionaries from Canada were Jonathan 
Goforth, who served with the Presby¬ 
terian Church in China, and R. V. Bing¬ 
ham, who established the Sudan Inte¬ 
rior Mission. The latter, with 1500 
missionaries, has grown to be one of 
the largest missions in the world and 
has always had large support among 
Canadians. It was the death of Bing¬ 
ham's friends, Kent and Gowan, that 
stirred the Canadian people through 
front-page coverage in the Toronto 
Globe. 

A. W. Banfield, another of Bingham's 
early colleagues, founded the Niger 

Continued on page 44 
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WHAT 

I LOOK FOR ll\ 
A GOOD 
MISSIONS 




BY TAD AS HI AKAISHI 


WWe editors have long recognized 
mission books to be an essential part 
of a well-rounded religious publishing 
program. The wide acceptance of these 
books by members of a great variety of 
religious communions testifies to their 
unique position in the galaxy of reli¬ 
gious literature. 

Religious books, like any other cate¬ 
gory of books, gain public acceptance 
because they speak to some human 
need. Intellectual needs may be satis¬ 
fied by books that give understanding 
and insight. Emotional needs are met 
by books that allow an identification 
with the situations and personalities 
portrayed. Spiritual awareness and an 
enlivening of one's own devotion and 
dedication are responses to still another 
type of book. That missionary stories 
lend themselves so well to the meeting 
of all three of these basic human needs 
is reflected in the tremendous popu¬ 
larity of mission books. The best of the 
mission books speak to the reader on all 
three levels. 

For several years Harper and Row has 
distributed a series of books under the 
rubric of Harper Missionary Classics. 
The books listed as classics have earned 
the right to be so designated. When a 
mission book is published it does not 
become a classic until public accept¬ 
ance so judges it. Some of the titles in 
this series may be familiar to you: 


Through Gates of Splendor, The Bai 
boo Cross, Commandos For Christ, Ti 
Dayuma Story, Monganga Paul, Sha 
ow of the Almighty, Tariri, Out of ti 
Jaws of the Lion, The Savage My Kin 
man — and several more. We at Ha 
per's are very proud of these boa 
— they present the reader with a viv* 
picture of the world in which the mii 
sionary lives, they are perceptive aba 
people, they inspire faith. 

We have to sift through many mam 
scripts to find one with potential mi 
sionary classic content. Then we loo 
for a few specific points based on tl 
kernel of an idea in it. 

If you were writing a mission^ 
book, here are the points I would loo* 
for in your manuscript. 

1. A good mission book has a clear cos 

ception of its reader. 

You must come to some conception 
the kind of person you expect to re; 
your book. From your own acquair 
ances, pick a typical group of reade 
and in your imagination ask the qu^ 
tion, "What do I need to say in ordS 
to help them understand the point 
am going to make?" You know yo 1 
story and you know your readers. P 
the two together to make sure th 

Tadashi Akaishi is editor-manager, ie 
gious books department of Harper eP Ko 
Publishers. 
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diat you are saying is relevant to their 
iterests and needs. 

!. A good mission book has a central 
thrust. 

fou should have one central reason for 
vriting the book — one particular im¬ 
pression you wish to make on the read- 
r. Every sentence should contribute 
o that central goal. There should be 
orward movement of thought both 
vithin and among the chapters. It 
hould be impossible to exchange drap¬ 
er two with chapter nine. Know where 
ou are going and make every incident 
erve that goal. 

I. A good mission book is perceptive 
about persons. 

four reader will want to know about 
he people involved in your story. All 
ood literature shows some character 
evelopment. If the central figure of 
'our story is observed over a long pe- 
iod of time, show how he changes and 
levelops. Show his background and 
point to the influences which made 
lim the man he is. Make him live for 
four reader by showing that your char¬ 
ters are human. Even if your central 
character is the "hero" of your story do 
lot make him a one-dimensional card- 
poard figure. If you try to do this he 
pecomes at best a mythical figure and 
it worst a phony. Make your characters 
ully as human as the reader himself, 
f this is done, then the reader will be 


able to identify with your characters 
in their situations. Missionaries are ex¬ 
traordinary people but they are not 
super-human. Do not be ashamed to re¬ 
cord humanity—God works through it. 
Do not people your story with mythical 
figures—give the reader real people. 

4. A good mission book gives a clear 
picture of the world in which the mis¬ 
sionary lives. 

Every missionary story has built-in 
drama because of the stage on which 
it takes place. Make the most of your 
reader's curiosity about the unfamiliar 
arena in which the missionary lives. 
Your reader will be wondering what 
your world is like and what it is like to 
live in such a world. Let him see the 
good and the bad, the joys and the sor¬ 
rows, of life in that culture. He does 
not want a travelogue, but stir his imag¬ 
ination through verbal pictures. 

Many individuals are provincial and 
quite satisfied to remain so. Force the 
reader to see, through your words, that 
the world is more than just his town 
or even his nation. Show him that the 
world is a fantastic mixture of colorful 
and worthy variety. He will find adven¬ 
ture in learning about the unknown. 
Do not give him fantasy or stereotype, 
but tell him of the customs, traditions 
and mores which determine the context 
of your work. Hopefully you will be 
able to avoid any tendency toward be¬ 


ing condescending and judgmental. 
You, of all people, must have learned in 
your years abroad that for a group to 
be different does not necessarily mean 
it is inferior. 

5. A good mission book depicts the vari¬ 
ous shades of life. 

Show your reader the humor and joy 
of your work, but let him see the diffi¬ 
culties and times of despair too. Life, 
even in more sheltered contexts, is 
shadow as well as sunshine. How much 
truer this must be for the missionary 
who lives with the added pressures of 
a foreign culture. Do not minimize the 
difficulty, but rather inspire your reader 
with triumph over difficulty. 

6. A good mission book shows God at 
work. 

Here is the real force in the mission 
book. Whereas a theological work is 
often abstract, the mission book relates 
what is concrete. Stories have the power 
to bring abstract truth into focus. Show 
the reader concrete instances of God's 
work among his people. 

These are a few of the points I look 
for in mission books. Another editor 
might select six others. What they boil 
down to is this: Allow the reader to see 
your world. Allow the reader to know 
your characters. Show the reader how 
God acted in his world through his 
people. • 
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FIRST FOLLOW ! 
TO RERUN 1 SUCCESS 

The first Congress on Evangelism to be held as a follow-u 
to the World Congress on Evangelism held in Berlin in 196 
met in Ibadan, Nigeria in July. 

As papers were presented and discussion groups met, evei 
aspect of evangelism was touched upon. Issues such as p< 
lygamy, tribalism, spirit worship, communism and Cathoi 
cism were struggled with. Churches and missions were cha 
lenged to a right relationship with each other through a papt 
given by A. T. de B. Wilmot of Nigeria. He touched upon marP 
aspects of this subject which in turn gave rise to vigorouf 
discussion and not a little feeling. 


AFRICA 

CONGO- 

Curtailment of religious broadcasts 

Radio Brazzaville has ceased broad¬ 
casting religious programs at the re¬ 
quest of the National Revolutionary 
Committee (CNR) which is the govern¬ 
ing board of this former French col¬ 
ony's only political party. 

The official statement said that the 
broadcasts were stopped because "those 
responsible for them were not fulfilling 
their duties properly." CNR also said 
that it would "always scrupulously re¬ 
spect full religious freedom." 

However, Religious News Service re¬ 
ported that it has been unofficially 
stated that the suspension of the broad¬ 
casts came because the CNR objected 
to the content of some programs. 

NIGERIA — 

Baptist medical work to continue 

Despite critical personnel shortages 
the Nigerian Baptist Mission has taken 
action to maintain and strengthen its 
medical ministry. 

Currently under study is a plan to 
have the Nigerian Baptist Convention 
take greater responsibility in medical 
work, including a larger voice in em¬ 
ployment of staff and administration of 
five Baptist hospitals in the country. 
The plan is in line with a policy of 
strengthening the Convention and de¬ 
veloping national leadership in all 
kinds of work as rapidly as possible. 

Because of the doctor shortage seri¬ 
ous consideration was given to the pos¬ 
sibility of closing the Baptist Hospital 
in Kontagora. However, missionaries de¬ 
cided to try to keep it open on a limited 


basis as a dispensary. They placed the 
need for a general practitioner with 
some surgical training as top priority 
in the mission's personnel request to 
the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board. 

ASIA 


(Liew Kee Kok), Malaysia (Dr. G. l| 
James), Indonesia (the Rev. A. J. ] 
Thomas), and Ceylon (Lloyd PererJ 
have accepted the invitation to mini’ 
ter to Surabaja's two and a half millio 
people. Evangelists from Japan, Indi 
and New Zealand are also expected t 
participate. 


INDIA— 

Bishops fight Communist control of schools 

Bishops representing the Roman 
Catholic, Syrian Orthodox, Mar Thoma 
and Protestant churches met in Kerala 
to protest a bill which would allow the 
Communist government of Kerala to 
take control of private colleges. 

The proposed bill empowers the gov¬ 
ernment to nationalize private colleges 
on receipt of a report from local offi¬ 
cials that they are poorly administered. 

The bishops, who administer more 
than 100 of the state's 150 private col¬ 
leges, warned that if the bill is passed 
in its present form, they will be forced 
to make "grave decisions." Some ob¬ 
servers took the expression to mean the 
closing of the colleges if the bill is 
made law. 

INDONESIA — 

Major crusade planned this month 

The Asian Evangelists Commission 
(A EC) is bringing together leading 
Asian evangelists for a major crusade 
October 3-20 in Surabaja, Indonesia's 
second largest city. Filipino Greg Ting- 
son, A E C chairman and founder, 
states that the A E C does this once a 
year in some strategic city of Asia. He 
reports that evangelists from Korea 
(Billy Kim), Philippines (Max Atienza), 
Australia (George Francis), Singapore 


EUROPE 

GERMANY- 

Colony of Mercy gets new director 

One of the larger charitable institu 
tions in Europe, the Bethel "Colony d 
Mercy" of the Evangelical Church i 
Germany (EKID) is under the direction 
of newly appointed Pastor Alex Funke; 
54. 

Attached to the 400-building com 
plex is Bethel Missionary Society 
which sends to southern and easter^ 
Africa missionaries trained to care fa 
victims of epilepsy and other disease 
of the nervous system. 

The Bethel Center, which now erri 
ploys 5000 full-time doctors, nurses am 
pastors and cares for an average o 
35,000 physically handicapped am 
mentally ill people each year, begaii 
in 1867 as a home for seven epileptic! 
Located in the Teutoburg Forest, j 
has an epilepsy research institute, sey 
eral training centers for nurses anfi 
deaconesses, and a theological semi 
nary emphasizing the practical aspect^ 
of church work. 

HOLLAND- 

Reformed churches together 
despite great differences 

The Reformed Ecumenical Synoo 
which met from August 12 to 23 b 
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Probably the most stimulating of the workshops was a 
;ries of lectures given by David Calcott of the International 


Labour Organization on the present “drift” of young people 
away from their rural birthplaces and into the cities of Africa. 
Many who came to the congress were looking for ways of deal¬ 
ing with this increasing problem. 

During the congress the military governor of the Western 
State of Nigeria, Brigadier R. A. Adebayo, spoke to the dele¬ 
gates. As he traced the problems of Nigeria in her present 
distress he asked for the prayers of God’s people throughout 
West Africa. He appealed to Christians in every church to 
‘help find the solution to the problems which daily face the 
world.” He also went on to commend the congress for its ‘‘de¬ 
termination to do everything possible to reach out the with 
gospel message of Jesus Christ to the teeming millions of 
Africa.” 

Delegates studied New Life for All programs in order to 
better understand the saturation evangelism which has been 
so effective in Nigeria and to perhaps set up similar work in 
their own countries. 


unteren, didn't explode as anticipated, 
he Reformed Churches in the Neth- 
dands had resolved to fight for a clear 
mdemnation of apartheid and it was 
<pected that their South African breth- 
:n would never accept such a condens¬ 
ation. 

The final report rejects not only ra- 
al discrimination and racism in gen- 
al, but also the “subtle forms of it 
mnd in many countries today with re¬ 
ject to housing, employment, educa- 
on, law enforcement, etc.” 

The Reformed Ecumenical Synod is a 
roup of churches of reformed and 
resbyterian origin which separated 
om other churches or are immigrant 
hurches of Hollanders. The biggest 
roups in the Synod are Christian Re- 
ormed Church in America, Reformed 
hurches in the Netherlands and the 
)utch Reformed Church of South 
Lfrica. 

During the synod seven younger 
nurches were accepted, including the 
ig Hapdong Presbyterian Church of 
orea, the Toradja Church of Mamasa 
n Celebes, Indonesia and the colored 
nd Bantu reformed churches of South 
Jrica. 

NITED STATES 

ew hymns on mission sought 

The Hymn Society of America has 
nnounced that it is seeking new 
ymns on “the mission of the church." 
mmediate concern is for words of new 
ymns. 

New texts may be submitted to the 
3ciety (475 Riverside Drive, New York 
:ity, New York 10027) any time before 
)ecember 31, 1968 when they will be 


judged by a special committee. The so¬ 
ciety pointed out that there is relatively 
little on this subject in modern hym¬ 
nals. 

Record Bible distribution 

A record high in Bible distribution 
was reported by Edmund F. Wagner, 
American Bible Society president. By 
mid 1968 ABS had distributed more 
than 25 million copies, seven million 
more than the same period last year. 
The largest increase was in the category 
called “Selections/ 7 or booklets con¬ 
taining portions of the Bible. 

Good News for Modem Man, the 
New Testament in Today's English, 
has sold 11.5 million in two years. 

LATIN AMERICA 

BRAZIL- 

Congress resurrected 

The III Latin American Evangelical 
Congress, which had been scheduled in 
Sao Paulo early this year but cancelled 
(see World Vision Magazine, January 
1968, page 20),seems to have been resur¬ 
rected after a UNELAM committee 
meeting. 

The UNELAM (Provisional Commit¬ 
tee for Latin American Evangelical 
Unity) meeting was attended by the 
Rev. Luis Bucafusco, president of 
UNELAM, the Rev. Emilio Castro, ex¬ 
ecutive secretary of UNELAM, Bishop 
Enrique Chavez, president of the Chil¬ 
ean Evangelical Council and recording 
secretary of UNELAM, and Dana Green, 
director of the Latin America Depart¬ 
ment of the National Council of 
Churches USA. 

No date was set for the congress. 


COLOMBIA — 

Congress on Evangelism scheduled for ’69 

Bogota, Colombia has been chosen as 
the site for a Congress on Evangelism 
during November 1969. The 1969 con¬ 
gress is to have an international, inter¬ 
denominational sponsorship committee 
made up of Latin Americans from all 
areas. The Rev. Efrain Santiago of 
Puerto Rico, a representative in Latin 
America for the Billy Graham Evange¬ 
listic Association, was named congress 
coordinator. Dr. Clyde W. Taylor of the 
Evangelical Foreign Missions Associ- 
ation^who announced the congress, will 
be co-chairman of the meeting. 

JAMAICA — 

World Christian Endeavor conference 

More than 1200 young people from 
14 countries met at the Area I Confer¬ 
ence of the World's Christian Endeavor 
Union in Jamaica. During the confer¬ 
ence trustees voted to increase financial 
support to India and to cooperate with 
the Australian Union in organizing 
new activity in New Guinea. 

CUBA- 

Church farm seized 

The government of Cuba has taken 
over a farm operated in connection 
with the Cuba Bible Institute (West In¬ 
dies Mission) at Los Pinos Nuevos. 

Despite the seizure the government 
permitted the churches to have their 
annual convention at the farm on May 
26. More than 800 attended the un¬ 
publicized meeting. 

The actual campus of the Bible insti¬ 
tute remains in the hands of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Churches. 
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ACTION 

ANNUITIES 

for you and 
God’s work 


GENEROUS RETURNS 

Up to 9.2% depending upon your age. 

SAFETY 

Returns from annuities do not fluctuate 
with the stock market. 

REGULARITY 

Annuity payments are made annually or 
semi-annually. 

PERMANENCY 

The annuitant receives payments for 
life. There are no exceptions. 

TAX SAVINGS 

Only a small portion of the contribution 
is taxable. 


MANAGEMENT 

Your funds are handled by capable busi¬ 
ness personnel. 

PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF BIBLE 

has never missed a payment. And 
equally significant, you actively sup¬ 
port Careers With Christ—the structur¬ 
ing of young lives for dedicated, 
disciplined Christian service. 


Send coupon for free annuity brochure and 
more information on life agreements or wills. 


Gordon D. Loux 
Director of Development 
PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE 
OF BIBLE 
1800 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 



I want more information on your Action 
Annuities. 


Name______ 

Address_ 

City_State_Zip_ 

My birthdate is_ 

(month) (year) 



More than 150,000 pilgrims jammed Bogota, Colombia, for a chance to see the Pope. 


wv 

news 


More power 


aod presage for Roman choree 
or way to splrtlual reformation? 


Special report to WV News 
by George Burton Biddulph in Colombia 

Pope Paul's visit to Latin America on 
the occasion of the 39th International 
Eucharistic Congress marked the first 
visit of a Roman pontiff to Latin Amer¬ 
ica and the first gathering of its size 
since Vatican II. 

During three days of intensive activ¬ 
ity the Pope created an image of a hard¬ 
working, humble leader who would 
rather move with the poor than be 
feted by the aristocracy. His reception 
was the same delirious ovation always 
accorded the Pope. Before greeting Co¬ 
lombia's President Lleras, the Pope knelt 
to kiss Colombian soil as a token of his 
love for Colombia and all Latin Amer¬ 
ica. Thousands of police were used in 
controlling crowds. Fear for the Pope's 
safety had been expressed for months 
before his arrival. 

The 39th Eucharistic Congress is the 
third to be held in Latin America. The 
congress proposed to present a unified 
Christian image to the world by re¬ 
newed emphasis on Christ's real pres¬ 
ence in the Eucharist. According to Pope 
Paul VI its aim was "to strengthen and 
revitalize Catholic life in doctrine and 


practice in Latin America." There wsj 
an air of expectancy in Bogota duriri 
the week-long congress. Schools wei 
recessed for the month of August am 
during the Pope's visit government o 
fices were closed. Approximate! 
150,000 pilgrims arrived in Bogota fc* 
the congress, 10,000 of these from oth^ 
countries. 

The Eucharistic Grounds and opes 
temple, built especially for the coi 
gress, are located five miles from th* 
center of downtown Bogota, laid out i 
the form of a gigantic wheel of aboil 
40 acres. 

A typical day's program at the cor I 
gress included mass in the paris 
churches from seven until nine. Thee 
logical discussions in various centers i 
the city took place from ten to twelve 
These dealt with subjects such as th 
efficacy of infant baptism and the rel( 
vancy of the celibacy. From three in th 
afternoon to seven there were religiou 
ceremonies and masses in different lar 
guages in the temple. In the evening 
cultural programs featuring folklor 
and classical music were offered i: 
churches, theaters and parks. Four dil 
ferent art exhibits were open. 
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i Five different representatives of non- 
Catholic faiths took part in the Ecumen- 
cal Day of the congress: the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, the Episcopal 
Church of Colombia, the German 
^utheran Church, the Colombian Lu- 
:heran Synod and the Colombian 
(Vlennonite Church of the General Con¬ 
ference. The Rev. Samuel Pinzon, An¬ 
glican priest of Bogota, made a plea for 
:he application of ecumenicity beyond 
he academic and theoretical areas. He 
appealed for its practical application in 
ocal situations, such as making pos- 
iible the burial of Protestants, Angli¬ 
cans and Catholics alike in public 
cemeteries (now controlled by the 
latholic clergy), the marriage of Prot¬ 
estant couples with the same freedom 
hat Catholics enjoy, legislation which 
)laces the functions of Protestant and 
\nglican clergymen on a par with their 
latholic counterparts. His speech was 
nterspersed with applause. 

A Lutheran spokesman noted that for 
he first time the Roman Catholic 
Ihurch had officially acknowledged 
Colombian Protestant groups as 
churches, not sects. Many evangelicals 
piestion that the Colombian hierarchy 
vill make such an acknowledgement. 

Many evangelical groups desisted 
rrom cooperation at the Ecumenical 
Day because of basic doctrinal disagree- 
nent with Roman Catholics on the doc- 
crine of the Eucharist, as well as reasons 
Df the restrictions and abuses that are 
►till fostered by the Catholic Church 
coward the Protestant community. 

On the final morning of the congress 
:he Pope opened the Conference of the 
patin American Episcopate (CELAM), 
composed of 150 Latin bishops. Prior to 
:he beginning of the congress, the Vati¬ 
can and the members of the Colombian 
hierarchy had pressured the prelimin¬ 
ary CELAM conference and the Colom¬ 
bian clergy to support the Encyclical, 
Humanae Vitae, concerning birth con¬ 
trol. An ornate parchment expressing 
:he appreciation of the Vatican for the 
solidarity of the Colombian clergy with 
papal opinion was received and repro¬ 
duced in the newspapers. 

One of the outstanding prelates of 
Brazil in the CELAM conference dared 
the displeasure of the Pope by granting 
a press conference where he declared 
that the Encyclical revealed the Vati¬ 
can's lack of comprehension of Latin 
American social problems. A great por¬ 
tion of middle class laymen consider 
birth control a problem of conscience, 
while the lower classes are much more 
submissive to its priests. Colombian 


political leaders such as the president, 
Lleras Restrepo and former president 
Alberto Lleras Camargo made strong 
statements in favor of family planning 
months before the Encyclical was pub¬ 
lished. 

Looking beyond the pomp and pag¬ 
eantry it is evident that Rome feels 
growing concern for the church in 
Latin America. The image of the Pope 
as intercessor for the poor was made 
deliberately over and over, sometimes 
carrying the connotation of intercessor 
with government. Rather than dedicate 
a statue of the Virgin in a large church 
in a wealthy suburb, the Pope chose to 
visit a workers' suburb, where he 
blessed the sick and warmly took the 
hands of the children and the poor. 

At an encounter in Mosquera, with 
150,000 rural people, the Pope lamented 
the inequality existent between social 
levels, and called for social justice. 
"The development of Latin America 
has ignored (the needs of) the masses of 
native populations." Violent revolu¬ 
tion was condemned as a method of 
achieving a remedy for social ill in con¬ 
trast to some of the young Colombian 


clergy who have grown impatient with 
peaceful social evolution. "The govern¬ 
ments of Latin America must obtain 
social reform through aggressive, but 
peaceful means," the Pope said. "We, 
ourselves, will try within the limits of 
our economic capabilities to give ex¬ 
ample, to renew the qualities of gener¬ 
osity and service, always appealing to 
that spirit of poverty which the Divine 
Teacher preached and which the Ecu¬ 
menical Council authorized." 

The marked attempt of the Pope to 
identify with the needy classes came to 
the point of almost ignoring the more 
affluent citizen in his personal encoun¬ 
ters. This image of a humble Pope was 
unusual and newsworthy since tradi¬ 
tionally the Latin American hierarchy 
has moved with the aristocracy and 
vested interests. Only the younger 
priesthood seem to manifest concern 
for the socially downcast. 

The consensus among observers is 
that the 39th International Eucharistic 
Congress has far-reaching implications. 
Politically the congress has moved 
Colombia into the world picture as 
Continued on page 30 


IPastor... 

pause a moment 

“The Gospel is neither a discussion nor 
a debate. It is an announcement— Moreover, 
it is not in the first instance an announcement 
of what has happened to me or to us. It is an 
announcement about God — this tremendous 
thing that God has done in Jesus Christ. Before 
it becomes something subjective and experi¬ 
ential, the Gospel is something objective and 
historical. When the church's sons and daugh¬ 
ters have grasped this, and are grasped by it, 
the way is paved for mission. Being now able 
to say, 'We are justified by faith,' they can go 
on to say, 'We are ambassadors for Christ'.” 

—Paul S. Rees, World Vision Magazine 

NOTE TO PASTORS: The principle stated above is the key plank in our. jjj 

can help you strengthen this claim on the hearts of your members-■month month 
after month. Attractive group subscription rates to Wor !J W s, °" J?f w g ” k ! or " G rouo 
you increase the “mission-consciousness of your congregation. Simply ask for Group 

Rates M09.” 

WORLD VISION MAGAZINE • 919 W. HUNTINGTON DR., MONROVIA. CALIF. 91016 
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Persons with Christian 
faith in their hearts bring 
vitality to the church. As 
members of God’s family 
they are concerned. From 
these come revitalization and 
renewal. 

Seeking, growing, praying are 
spiritual guides for the Christian 
family. Listening for guidance, 
talking of good, giving to share, 
are attributes that come through 
power from the Master. 

The Upper Room helps to 
guide families and persons in the 
Christian way of life. Its daily 
readings are helpful to those who 
love the church and seek to bring 
power to it for the serving of a 
needy world. 

Start your day and that of your 
family with a meditation from 
The Upper Room. Its selected 
Bible reading, prayer, and 
Thought for the Day will make 
your day brighter and easier. 


FREE COPY: Sixty days of inspiring devotional 
reading are yours free for the asking. Send for a 
complimentary copy of The Upper Room today. 
CHURCHES: obtain The Upper Room for your 
member families and others: Ten cents per copy 
in lots of 10 or more sent to one address. 
Ask about the self supporting Upper Room 
Family Worship Plan 


The World’s Most Widely Used Daily Devotional Guide 
Interdenominational 

1908 Grand Avenue Dept. FC-36 Nashville, Tennessee 37203 



people late 
le tews 

HCJB, pioneer missionary station i: 
Quito, Ecuador, recently announce 
the following administrative assign 
ments: Richard Broach, former mi? 
sionary in Venezuela and WRM 
director for 10 years, becomes HCJ' 
field director for Ecuador; Thomas B 
Steele, former director of radio an 
extension for Biola College, become 
broadcast director with responsibility 
for the local and international radi< 
transmissions. 

Dr. Richard Shaull, 48, in a clos 
election has been named chairman o 
the World Student Christian Feden 
tion. He is professor of ecumenics s 
Princeton (N.J.) Theological Seminan 
The Rev. Risto Lehtonen, 42, of Fir 
land, was appointed general secretary 
top administrative post of the orgaq 
ization. 

The world's newest Methodis 
Church has chosen a 39-year-old pai! 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Yap Rim Hao, a 
bishop of the Methodist Church o 
Malaysia and Singapore. 

Joseph Horness, Michigan business 
man, is the newly elected chairman o 
The Evangelical Alliance Missions 
board of directors. He has served o' 
TEAM'S board for 20 years. 

Philip K. C. Liauw, 45, of Djakart 
has been named director of the Offic 
of Asian Information of Evangelism Ii 
ternational which is the world outreac 
arm of the Haggai Evangelistic Assocu 
tion in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dr. D. T. Niles, a Ceylonese Methc 
dist who was recently elected a pres- 
dent of the World Council of Churcheu 
was honored at a special service b\ 
Methodists, Roman Catholics an 
Church of South India spokesmen upoi 
his return to his homeland. 

The Rev. Dr. James J. Thomas, fo: 
merly executive secretary of the Boar 
of World Missions of the Reforme 
Church, has been named secretary fo 
specialized ministries of the Unite 
Methodist Committee for Overseas R* 
lief (UMCOR). 1 
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ou can share in the International Food-For-Peace Program 
o help eliminate hunger in the world. Your help will bring 
X)d to millions around the world in the name of the Prince of 
eace. We have a plan that will help to heal the deep wounds 
f those who resent our plenty in the face of their want. With 
lis plan your children will learn the art of sharing. This is the 
MME-A-DAY-FOOD PLAN. 

Send in the coupon now and we will register your children 
s members of the plan and send them a FREE-DIME-A-DAY- 
OOD BANK. Remember, there can be no peace in the world 
s long as half of its people are starving. 


SEND COUPON NOW 

I-1 

Please register my child in the DIME-A-DAY FOOD i 
I PLAN CLUB and send your FREE DIME-A-DAY FOOD 
| PLAN BANK. | 

| Child’s name_ | 


| Address_ 

■ City_State_Zip- 

□ Send_additional banks and register the 

| extra names enclosed. 

| INTERNATIONAL FOOD-FOR-PEACE 
A Division of the International Gospel League 
| 854 E. Washington Boulevard 
Pasadena, California 91102 PHONE (213) 798-0551 j 



















if you want to invest 
in training Christian workers— 


INVEST 


Grace 

>1oi 


where I out of 
every £graduates 
works in full-time 
Christian service! 


The need for expansion grows! 
More students anxious to serve 
Christ require more buildings, 
more furnishings, more faculty 
members, more facilities. 

Write today for various investment 
plans with excellent returns — 


Grace 

BIBLE INSTITUTE 

1515 S. 10th St., Omaha, Neb. 68108, Dept.WV108 
Accredited by the Accrediting Assn, of Bible Colleges 


Cmrnd 


SPONSORED BY BOARD OF BENEVOLENCE 
EVANGELICAL COVENANT CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 

jus north California avenue - Chicago mmu 


More than superb retirement communities, 
they are a way of life. They offer custom - 
desianed retirement plans to fit individual 
needs featuring beautifully appointed suites 
and semi-suites. They provide complete active 
retirement service with companionship, recre¬ 
ation, security and independence within a 
Christian environment. 


COVENANT PALMS -miami 

56Director- 8400N.W. 25th Avenue • Miami,Florida33147 


COVENANT VILLAGE-nortAOrooA 

^Director-2625Techny Road • Northbrook, Illinois 60062 


MOUNT MIGUEL COVENANT VILLAGE sandiego 

^Director. 325 Kempton St • Spring Valley, California 92077 


THE SAMARKAND- santabarbara 

< S6Director.2663Tallant Rd-Santa Barbara,California 93105 


HEARTHSTONE MANOR 'folSOffl underdevelopment 
% Director-6700 Oak Avenue • Folsom, California 95630 


Applications are available to persons of vary¬ 
ing economic levels. Information is available 
by writing the center of your choice. 
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Inter-Vanity I 
student work! 
talks with 
students in a I 
out of militojl 
uniform 
at the 1VF 
house in Saigjl 


With schools closed, university stu¬ 
dents called up for guard duty, and 
fighting a mile or two away from the 
Inter-Varsity house in Cholon, we won¬ 
dered whether our Saigon Christian 
student meetings would materialize. 
Our speaking tour had led through Eng¬ 
land, Israel, India, Pakistan, Malaysia 
and Singapore. Now we were in Saigon. 

American planes were bombing Viet 
Cong positions on the outskirts of Sai¬ 
gon as we approached the Tan Son 
Nhut Airport. But life in the city looked 
normal. True, soldiers guarded on al¬ 
most every corner, and barbed wire 
barricaded the fronts of many houses. 
But the streets bustled with cars and 
scooters, and crowds thronged the 
shops. 

Listening to the nearby sounds we 
heard radios blaring, children laughing 
and crying, and the busy market noises. 
In the distance helicopters clattered, 
guns boomed, and bombs and rockets 
crunched, a reminder that the city was 
right on the front line. 

Our hostess, Mrs. Paul Contento 
(Overseas Missionary Fellowship and 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship), and our 
friend Michael Meadows (Overseas 
Missionary Fellowship) took us to the 
Inter-Varsity house, still intact in 
much-damaged Cholon. 

Looking out of the upstairs window 
on our first afternoon, we saw the 
crowded rooms of a hospital now filled 
with refugees. Children played in the 
courtyard and a couple of doves cooed 
in the garden's shade trees. 

Beyond the hospital's roof and over 
the distant trees, helicopters circled 
and dived for rocket attacks on Viet 
Cong positions. Then black smoke 
clouds billowed around the outskirts 
of the city. 

For us visitors the night seemed very 
noisy, though many of our Saigon 
friends slept soundly. From my bed I 
saw parachute flares illuminate the bat¬ 
tlefield as they drifted slowly to the 


ground. Helicopters growled overheaiH 
Windows shook. Guns fired from nea Q 
by rooftops. 

In the quieter morning we wonderel 
how many students would be able 
come to the conference. The Intel 
Varsity house boarders prepared luncl 
and set up registration tables in tbl 
courtyard. By 9:15 almost 80 studenij 
had gathered in the large living roonf 
Most came from high schools but I 
few were university students and grac I 
uates, some in uniform. With the n| 
laxed atmosphere and bright singinJ 
we almost forgot we were so near thu 
firing line. Yet if the students had com I 
an hour later they would never havi 
gotten through, for by 10 a.m. th 
military had closed both ends of thl 
road outside the house to protect I 
nearby police station. 

With conditions outside unsettled 
the leaders decided to close the cot 
ference early in the afternoon. So| 
spoke twice in the morning. We coif 
sidered God's working in history, ev© 
in perplexing national suffering. W 
also talked of student Christian witnef 
in the Asian countries we had recentll 
visited. Some non-Christians had corr| 
along with their friends, and studen 
worker Le Vinh Thach led one hig| 
school student to faith in Christ durirt 
the lunch hour. 

The Christian high school studen ? 
have meetings every Saturday. But, b< ; 
cause of nightly curfew and the fai 
that most of the men are called up fcj 
guard duty, the university Christian 
have had to discontinue their reguli 
meetings. They have considered fornji 
ing little cell groups for prayer and wit¬ 
ness in this fragmented time. 

Everybody writes about Saigon, bif 
the greater suffering is outside. VW 
visited only Saigon, but one Vietnam! 
ese fellow worker told us of the devai 
tation of spirit and material resource 
in the countryside caused by the coi| 
tinual attacks from both sides. Inevj 
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ibly the Christians are caught up in 
iis homelessness and hopelessness. 

"Why should this happen to Viet- 
am?" Christians there ask. They often 
jel deeply frustrated. To many, both 
:ommunist and American destructive 
owers seem diabolical. Yet the Chris- 
ans believe God is concerned with the 
eath of even one Vietnamese. 

There is no easy answer to the prob- 
:ms of Vietnam. If Communists take 
Dntrol, the Vietnamese church, which 
; quite unprepared, faces great suffer- 
ig. Only those with "the faith that 
vercomes the world" can remain con- 
dent that God does have a plan for 
[is church — that after the cross there 
; always the resurrection, and that 


eventually Christ must triumph. It is 
one thing for us who live outside Viet¬ 
nam to have this faith. It is another 
for those who must remain and ex¬ 
perience the destiny of their country. 

To say we must pray for these Chris¬ 
tians is almost commonplace. Beyond 
this, we must learn from the suffering 
Church in Vietnam, as in China and 
in North Korea. "The world seems to 
have gone mad, and judgment is com¬ 
ing not only to Vietnam but to other 
countries also," one Vietnamese ob¬ 
served to me. 

—David H. Adeney 
associate general secretary for the Far East 
International Fellowship of 
Evangelical Students 



NOW! Youth Group Plans from 
SUCCESS WITH YOUTH, INC. 
for Primarys, Jr., Jr-Hi, Teen 

Find out how you can have successful, 
dynamic, spiritually-alive youth groups 


Write now for FREE information g 1 

SUCCESS WITH YOUTH, INC. £ 1 
Box 48299—Chicago, III. 60648 01 [ 

NAME _ [ 

ADDRESS _ | 


J^%Y 


tnershi 


is practicing 
what some people 
only preach 


Like providing homes for 

hundreds of little famine victims . . . / i 

building a hospital. . . staffing it with an 1* f I* \ 

Indian doctor and nurses. Establishing 

over half a hundred day schools, a high school, 

and a fully accredited Christian college i 

for their veritable army of young students * 

receiving a Partnership education. V 

Sending Partnership pastors, evangelists ' sC - 

and teachers into towns and villages with the 

gospel message. And providing Christian 

literature for the newly literate. These, and 

many more, are the exciting projects of PARTNERSHIP in Nor^^^t 
India—Nationals telling Nationals, aided by the gifts of 
American Christians. We’ve only begun the gigantic task. 

Additional help is needed now. 

Remember—some people only talk about partnership. Others experience it. 
We offer you the latter option. 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


PARTNERSHIP, Inc. 

Indo-Burma Pioneer Mission 
Box 805, Wheaton, III. 60187 

Please send additional information: 

name--- 

ADDRESS--- 

CITY--STATE- 

ZIP- 

WV108 


I’m particularly 
interested in: 

□ Partnership Parents 

□ Partnership Students 

□ Partnership Medicine 

□ Partnership Literature 

□ Partnership Evangelism 


DO YOU FIND IT HARD 

to speak to others about their SALVATION? their 
FEARS? their TROUBLES? their SORROWS? Many 
Christians do. And yet they sincerely want their 
lives to be an influence for the Lord. There is 
a way of approach that is courteous and effec¬ 
tive. Use our leaflets and booklets specially pre¬ 
pared for spiritual needs. Only Bible verses used 
with appropriate headings. Sample titles: GOD’S 
MESSAGE TO YOU, FEAR NOT, FOUR THINGS GOD 
WANTS YOU TO KNOW. WORDS OF COMFORT, WHY 
READ THE BIBLE?, etc. 

Send for free samples. Make use of the WORD. 

AMERICAN SCRIPTURE GIFT MISSION 

.1211 Arch Street, Room W, Phila., Pa. 19107 



Excitingly different kind of Bible study 
manual that replaces the old “quar¬ 
terly” . . . another “first” from the 
publishers of Youth Illustrated High 
School Magazine. 

Living Today is ALL new . . . dramatic 
in color, design, and content. Features 
special articles that speak out on cur¬ 
rent personal and social problems. 
Real-life situations are viewed under 
the searchlight of God’s Word—and 
adults are drawn into in-depth Bible 
studies as they discover how to cope 
with today’s problems. Exalts the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Answer to the needs 
of adults—LIVING TODAY. See it! 
Get your free preview sample packet. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY .. . or see 
your Christian Bookstore 
\ -- 

SCRIPTURE PRESS^ 

SCRIPTURE PRESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. ^ 

Dept. WVA-108 • Wheaton, Illinois 60187 

Without cost or obligation, send FREE preview 
packet of Living Today —the all-new Adult 
Sunday School lesson material. 

Name---- 


Address. 


City_ 


State. 


-ZiP- 


Church. 
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HOLY LAND 
EVERY MONDAY 


VIA TWA JET 



WITH THE BEST OF GREECE 
and ITALY FIRST CLASS 
COMFORT-ALL INCLUSIVE 


• 15 Inspiring Days 

• Deluxe Motor Coaches 

• First Class Hotels with Bath 

• All Meals 

• Experienced Tour Directors 

• Outstanding Bible Lecturers 

• 1.546 miles of detailed Scripture-Related 
Sightseeing inlsrael - Most Comprehensive Tour 
of the Holy Land Ever Offered! 

• All Transfers 

• All Tips and Gratuities Included 

• Guaranteed Departures 

• Special Plan for Pastors 

• Interesting One Week Extension Available 


Pay Later Plan Available: 

10% Down, 24 Months to Pay 


*Oct. 15, 1968 through Mar. 14, 1969 
$699 from New York 
Mar. 15, 1969 through Oct. 14, 1969 
$799 from New York 
Select Your Date and Write for Details 
Without Obligation 

GOTAAS WORLD TRAVEL—WV 

7 W. Madison, Chicago 60602 
615 S. Flower, Los Angeles 90017 
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NOW IN 
PAPERBACK 
ONLY $1.00! 

THESE 
POPULAR 
F.B. MEYER 
TITLES! 


ABRAHAM A great study which 
reveals the way faith should 
grow. 

PAUL Meyer relies more on the 
Epistles than the Acts to de¬ 
scribe Paul’s life from within as 
it appeared to himself. 

PETER Peter’s contacts and 
conversations are discerningly 
studied. 

EPHESIANS Sign posts marked 
by key words of the inner life. 

THE WAY INTO THE HOLIEST 

A remarkable study of Christ, 
our Great High Priest. 

From your local bookstore or 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CRUSADE 

FORT WASHINGTON, PENNA. 19034 


39ih Eucharistic congress 

Continued from page 25 


never before. She stands to reap great 
benefits from the prestige gained by the 
events of these days. Religiously, Cath¬ 
olicism in Colombia has been consid¬ 
erably bolstered by the visit of the Pope. 
The congress brought together the 
Catholic leadership of the continent as 
never before. By its show of power the 
church has strengthened its position 
with the Colombian government. Ob¬ 
servers will view with interest how this 
influence will be used; whether it will 
tighten the politico-ecclesiastical con¬ 
trol in areas of Colombian life, or give 
direction to spiritual and moral re¬ 
newal. Will the new prestige be 
flaunted or lead the way to spiritual 
reformation? 

To many Colombians the congress 
had little meaning beyond the spectac¬ 
ular and the superficial. Many resent 
the millions of pesos spent on tempor¬ 
ary grounds and equipment when the 
poor are going hungry, and sanitary 
conditions are still inadequate. • 


f^WARCy AW'D 
flTTie HtARCtf 

• Ventriloquist and top singer of Chil¬ 
dren’s Sunday school records. 

• A musical program you will never for¬ 
get. For all ages, from 1 to 101. 

• For personal appearances, write to: 

MARCY 

2406 Beverly St. Springfield, Oregon 


BURIAL 

INSURANCE 

Leave your loved ones a cash estate- 

not a pile of bills.Up to 

$2,000 Policy to age 80. No salesman will 

call on you. Money Back Guarantee. 

For FREE details write Crown Life of Illinois, 
203N. Wabash Ave.,Chicago,111.60601.Dept.zoe^ 


PASTOR / YOUTH WORKER / MISSIONARY 

Are you LOSING those 
FULL-TIME COMMITMENTS? 


Let's admit it — you ARE facing a man¬ 
power Crisis! And YOU CAN conserve those 
commitments. 

START FOLLOWING UP TODAY: 












* • set “Kick-off” date 

• order enrollment sets 
• initiate one-year follow-up 
Write for literature; 
call collect for kick-off meeting 
Christian Missions Recruiting Service 
P-0. Box 2366, Denver, Colorado 80201 303-777-5623 



WORLD VISION 


KOREAN 

CHILMEN?> 

CHOW 

FOURTH WORLD TOUR 

Hear their thrilling all-new program, j 
Beloved songs of the church, folk 
music, popular melodies. Enjoy their 
village scenes, national costumes, 
instrumental numbers and dramatic 
surprises. 

Don’t miss them when they come to 
your area. 

Write for itinerary to: 

WORLD VISION INTERNATIONAL 

Box O, Pasadena, California 91109 























VENEZUELA VITAL STATISTICS: 

NAME: Republic of Venezuela. 

AREA: 352,150 square miles (somewhat smaller than 
Alaska). 

POPULATION: 9,500,000 (comparable to the collective 
populations of Calcutta and Bombay, India). 

CAPITAL: Caracas (population 1,700,000, comparable 
to Newark, New Jersey). 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: Spanish. 

MONETARY UNIT: The bolivar (worth 22.3 U.S. cents). 
FLAG: Yellow, blue and red horizontal stripes with an 
arc of 7 white stars in center of blue stripe and the 
national coat of arms at left of top stripe. 


VENEZUELA. A thousand rivers 
flow through this land at the top of 
South America's left shoulder. Deep 
in its highlands rumbles the world's 
highest waterfall, Angel Falls. Ten 
thousand miles of navigable water¬ 
ways provide the major means of 
transport for people and produce. 
Longest of its rivers, the Orinoco, 
flows eastward for 1600 miles and 
emerges from more than 70 mouths 
on the Atlantic Coast. Its delta covers 
9000 square miles. 

Venezuela has a 1750-mile Carib¬ 
bean coastline and 72 offshore islands. 
It is bordered by Colombia on the 
west, Brazil on the south and Guyana 
on the east. Its mainland has four geo¬ 
graphic divisions,- mountainous in the 
north where two extensions of the 
Andes reach to the Caribbean, a hot 
basin around Lake Maracaibo in the 
west, the great plains and forests in 
the southeast, and the largely unex¬ 
plored Guiana Highlands in the south. 
Ninety percent of the people live in 
the one quarter of land area lying be¬ 
tween the two Andes extensions. 

Although totally within the torrid 
zone, its range of elevation gives it 
four distinct climates, from tropical 
(below 2500 feet) to cold (above 9000 
feet). Several peaks rise to more than 
16,000 feet and are perpetually snow¬ 


capped. The great plains and forests 
are swampy, green and lush during 
the wet season from May to October 
but become parched and arid the rest 
of the year. 

Tropical wildlife abounds in great 
variety. 

ECONOMY. One of the richest coun¬ 
tries in Latin America, Venezuela 
leads the world in petroleum export 
and has vast forestry resources which 
have barely been tapped (600 species 
of wood have been identified). Iron, 
gold, diamonds and tropical hard¬ 
woods are exported, while other im¬ 
portant mineral deposits are still un¬ 
tapped. Coffee and bananas are the 
leading export crops. 

Remote cities and towns of Vene¬ 
zuela are linked by the three major 
government-operated airlines. The 
longest prestressed concrete bridge in 
the world crosses a narrow neck of 
water connecting Lake Maracaibo to 
the Gulf of Venezuela. Because of 
hazardous terrain and high construc¬ 
tion costs the country has fewer than 
16,000 miles of all-weather highways 
and fewer than 1000 miles of railways. 

PEOPLE. Original inhabitants were 
Indian tribes with greatly diverse cus¬ 
toms and cultures. Most powerful 
were the Arawaks and the Caribs. 


Two-thirds of the present population 
are mestizos (mixed white-Indian), 12 
percent white, 7 percent Negro and 7 
percent Indian. White population in¬ 
cludes substantial numbers of Span¬ 
iards, Italians, Portuguese, Colom¬ 
bians, Cubans, British, French and 
Americans, fungle-dwelling tribes are 
estimated at about 102,000. 

Population is increasing at 3.4 per¬ 
cent annually, due to a high birth rate 
(43.4 per thousand) and declining 
death rate. 

RELIGION. Though the majority of 
Venezuelans are Roman Catholics, 
the constitution makes no mention of 
the Catholic Church. It guarantees 
freedom of religion, providing the per¬ 
son's faith is "not contrary to the pub¬ 
lic order or to good customs," and 
stipulates that no citizen may refuse 
to obey a law on religious grounds, 
The central government has been tra¬ 
ditionally anticlerical and has im¬ 
posed no restrictions on Protestant 
church work except in the Indian ter¬ 
ritories, which arc under the author¬ 
ity of the Roman Catholic Church. 

HEALTH AND EDUCATION. The 

government has made great strides in 
public health improvement. Adequate 
medical care and hospitalization are 
extended to all citizens. Successful 
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The burro and cart are still common transportation 



Local laundromat 



battles have been waged against tu¬ 
berculosis and malaria, but typhoid, 
smallpox and dysentery are still pre¬ 
valent in the interior. 

Half the dwellings in Venezuela in 
1950 were described as "shacks." With 
help from the Inter-American Bank 
and other agencies, the government is 
concentrating on construction to re¬ 
duce the severe housing shortage. 
Three-fourths of available housing 
funds are spent in rural areas in an at¬ 
tempt to cut down migration of the 
agricultural work force to the cities. 

Progress in education has reduced 
illiteracy from 75 percent in 1958 to 
11 percent in 1962. Education is free, 
from kindergarten through university, 
and compulsory to age 14. 

HISTORY. Christopher Columbus 
discovered the Orinoco in 1498, on his 
third voyage. Charles I of Spain gave 
permission to a German banking firm 
in 1528 to colonize and develop Vene¬ 
zuela, but rescinded the agreement 20 
years later and gave land grants to 
Spanish conquistadores. Wars and 
brutalities against the Indian tribes 
continued until 1580 when smallpox 
almost decimated entire tribes. 

The country remained a Spanish 
colony for nearly 300 years, but as 
town councils gathered power they 
began to think of themselves as Vene¬ 
zuelans rather than Spaniards. After 
two unsuccessful revolutions, inde¬ 
pendence was declared on July 5, 
1811, but royalists regained control 
shortly thereafter. Simon Bolivar led 
the continuing struggle for independ¬ 
ence, became president of the republic 
in 1821 and ruled until his death in 
1830. 

For the next 100 years dictator fol¬ 
lowed dictator and constitutions were 
written, rescinded and rewritten mo¬ 
notonously. General Juan Vicente 
Gomez became absolute dictator in 


1908 and unified the country for the 
first time. Discovery of oil in 1921 
enabled him to lift the nation to sol¬ 
vency before his death in 1935. The 
next 20 years were a continuing strug¬ 
gle between personal and democratic 
power, marked by military coups, dic¬ 
tatorships, revolts and reforms. 

Democratic processes were restored 
in 1958 and Romulo Betancourt was 
elected president. His government has 
steered a moderate course of economic 
and social reform. Castro terrorists 
plagued the country in the early 
1960's, but by 1967 these subversive 
elements appeared to be under con¬ 
trol. 

Venezuela today is governed by a 
president and a two-chamber Na¬ 
tional Congress with members elected 
to five-year terms by popular vote. 

MISSIONS. Earliest missionary activ¬ 
ities seem to have been those of a 
Bible society agent who may have ar¬ 
rived as early as 1854. A self-support¬ 
ing missionary established residence 
in the capital city in 1865, and others 
followed. One of these, the Rev. Ger- 
rard A. Bailly, organized other colpor¬ 
teurs within the framework of the 
American Bible Society. 

Christian Missions in Many Lands 
sent its first workers to Caracas in 
1883, has work in several centers to¬ 
day. Presbyterian Church U.S.A. be¬ 
gan work in 1897, has around a dozen 
congregations at present. The Evan¬ 
gelical Alliance Mission sent two 
couples in 1906, now has 60 self-sup¬ 
porting churches (missionaries work¬ 
ing in 18 centers). The Orinoco River 
Mission, founded in 1920, has mis¬ 
sionary staff of 51. 

Pentecostal work began in 1919; 
churches united in 1947 to form Na¬ 
tional Convention of Assemblies of 
God in Venezuela; has some 50 
churches and 115 outstations today. 
Evangelical Free Church has worked 
here since 1920 and Baptist Mid-Mis¬ 
sions since 1924. New Tribes Mission 


entered in 1946 to work among iso¬ 
lated, uncivilized tribes often by¬ 
passed by other missions; has present 
missionary staff of 56. Southern Bap¬ 
tist Convention launched work here 
in 1949 and averaged one new church 
every eight months for first ten years. 

Other organizations working here 
today include the Church of the Four¬ 
square Gospel, Seventh Day Advent¬ 
ists, United World Mission, Canadian 
Brethren, Luthern Church - Missouri 
Synod, and Lutheran World Federa¬ 
tion. 

It is reported that in Venezuela the 
church is more missionary-dominated 
than in any other country. Nowhere 
does the national church have a more 
structured and rigidly defined role. 
National leadership has not been al¬ 
lowed any real administrative effec- • 
tiveness. Paradoxically, this seems to 
apply among church bodies histori- 
cally congregational in organization. 

Two fellowships are exceptionally I 
without close missionary administra¬ 
tion: Plymouth Brethren and the! 
Bethel group. These two are also, 
among the largest and fastest growing; 
bodies of Christians in Venezuela., 
Plymouth Brethren (7000 adherents) ji 
have some missionary participation, j) 
particularly in literature work, but; 
operate under national leadership. j, 
The totally indigenous Bethel group 
(6000 membership) was begun by a 
half-breed cattleman named Diaz who 
found a Bible and was converted. He 
began to preach to those who would 
listen and growth began. A born 
leader of substantial talent, Diaz min¬ 
isters entirely in rural areas and with 
only national leadership. 

A more comprehensive view of mis- J 
sions in Venezuela can be obtained ; 
from the compact volume Venezuela - 
Survey Report by Alfred E. Johnson, 
published by Worldwide Evangeliza¬ 
tion Crusade, Box A, Fort Washington, 
Pennsylvania 19034, and its bibliogra¬ 
phy, pp. 58 ff. 
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GOSPEL ABOVE CULTURE 


WORLDTRENDS 


MAN IS MORE AWARE OF THE UNITY OF HUMANITY TODAY than ever before in the history of the world," 
according to Dr. Richard C. Halverson, executive director of International Christian Leadership and president of 
World Vision International. He believes that differences of race and nationality are giving way to a sense of human 
oneness. But paradoxically this does not mean that human tendencies toward self-centeredness have been elimi¬ 
nated. Ethnocentrism has not been eradicated, because man is still sinful. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION FACILITIES which have been developed in the past several decades 
are largely responsible for the effects to which Halverson refers. Only a few exceptional pockets of the world’s 
population are so isolated today that they have no contact with other peoples and other cultures. Intercultural 
contacts are in a sweeping uptrend in every part of the globe, with the possible exception of certain parts of the 
Communist world, especially China. 

BURMA IS ANOTHER EXCEPTION. Since 1966, when all missionaries were expelled, Burma’s Marxist-oriented 
military government has reduced all contacts with the outside world. Although there are reports that the Christian 
community has endured and perhaps strengthened its position, Burma as a whole has suffered economically. The 
final results are yet to be tallied. But it is clear that Burma is moving against the current of the times in relation to 
international contacts, and may be suffering because of this. 

MAJOR CITIES HAVE BECOME THE CROSSROADS in most parts of the world. Government and business have 
become so heavily dependent on international contacts that the cities where they are centered are now usually flanked 
by international airports accommodating jet aircraft. The people who pass through the gates are often skilled in 
several languages and spend much of their time with leaders from other parts of the world. They usually play a key 
role in government, economics, business, industry, or perhaps education or public health. Christian witness becomes 
especially important at these crossroads of national and international influence. 

THE HISTORIC TREND IS CLEAR. In the American colonial period the county played a key role in the life of the 
times. Most personal contacts were at the county level. The county seat and the town meeting were institutions that 
molded the character of life in the community. But gradually the role of the county gave way to the role of the state. 
Later the state gave up much ground to federal policy and federal institutions. Now national policy is being more and 
more influenced by international contacts, as well as international institutions and intergovernmental agreements. 

BUT THIS DOES NOT MEAN WORLD GOVERNMENT. The latter term usually suggests a world system dominated 
by a single international institution of some sort. But the vast complexity of international arrangements is a current 
jfact to be taken into account. Nationalism must also be reckoned as a strong force in international affairs. Thus the 
emerging international picture is not a world order dominated by a single institution, but rather a semi-fluid set of 
international arrangements weighted in favor of certain regional and political power structures. Within this picture 
intercultural contacts play a key role. The necessity of intercultural understanding, as a fact of life in today’s world, 
is related to the sense of unity among all men. 

THIS SAME SENSE OF UNITY IS DEEPLY SET IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. It is reflected in the human dimensions 
of Pentecost. “Devout men out of every nation under heaven” were gathered in Jerusalem when the Christian church 
began The Holy Spirit thus put his blessing on this idea of human oneness, and gave early indication of the universal 
validity of the good news of Jesus Christ. From the very beginning the Spirit was set upon leaping the barriers of 

culture and language. 

TO BE TRUE TO THE GOSPEL CHRISTIANS MUST ACT ON THIS CONCEPT TODAY. Appreciation for the “unity 

of humanity” is a corollary of the universal validity of the Christian gospel. God has declared himself to all mankind. 
Every man, every group, every culture deserves an introduction to God's love in Jesus Christ. 

- - ——————WW 
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WANT TO 
INCREASE YOUR 
FAITH? __-, 



“FAITH COMETH BY HEARING AND 
HEARING BY THE WORD OF GOD.” 

Now you can hear the Bible speak 
to you on the American Bible So¬ 
ciety recording. 

Every precious word of the New 
Testament reverently recorded on 
15 extra-long-play records. 

THE WORD OF GOD 
ON RECORD OR TAPE 


• 15 RECORDS.$20.00 

KING JAMES, R.S.V. 

OR MODERN ENGLISH VERSION 

• COMPLETE O.T.$56.00 

• N.T. ON TAPE.$40.00 

• SPANISH N.T.$40.00 


(SPECIAL PRICES TO CHURCHES. PASTORS, AND 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS) 

BUSINESS MEN 

Before or after a busy day 

HOUSEWIVES 

while you do daily tasks. Also for shut-ins, 
hospital patients, for Christmas gifts, for 
family devotions, etc. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

□ Send 15 N.T. records 

(INDICATE DESIRED TRANSLATION) 

□ Send Spanish N.T. 

□ Send N.T. on tape (7 reels) (save $3.00 
by enclosing check) 

Name_ 

Address_ J 

City_State_ | 

Zip_Phone_ j 

Brother Michael's Talking Testament 
1686 Tustin Avenue, Costa Mesa, Calif. 

92627 Phone (714) 548-3491 

MAIL COUPON NOW WHILE OFFERLASTS J 
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missions 


bookshelf 


A LEOPARD TAMED by Eleanoi 
Vandevort (Harper &) Row, 1968, $5.95) 
is reviewed by Shirley Gall. 

A LEOPARD TAMED is an honest mis¬ 
sionary book. When Eleanor Vandevort 
went to the Sudan as a young woman 
missionary she was full of answers. 
When she finally left the Sudan 14 
years later — expelled by the Arab-con¬ 
trolled government along with all other 
Christian missionaries—she had many 
more questions than answers, it seemed. 

You walk with Eleanor Vandevort 
along the dusty footpaths of southern 
Sudan, feel the heat of the desert sun, 
smell the cattle, swat the ubiquitous 
clinging flies. You watch with her the 
bloody coming-of-age rite initiating a 
Nuer boy into manhood. You wait with 
her all night in a Nuer home while a 
young woman wrestles with death. 

You ponder with her the complicated 
problems of expressing God's love to a 
people who call God and a deadly snake 
by the same name. You grapple with 
the implications of the missionary, an 
alien in a strange culture, trying to im¬ 
pose western standards and change the 
living patterns of a people who have 


learned to cope with their harsh and 
hostile environment. 

You meet, and learn to love, Kuac 
the Nuer boy who came to the mission 
school, believed the words of God 
which he heard there, and wanted to 
"do the work of God." You sense the 
conflicts Pastor Kuac faces in trying to 
be a true Nuer man and a good repre¬ 
sentative of Christ to his people while 
also trying to please the missionaries 
and meet their expectations. His is the 
difficult position of trying to straddle 
two worlds. 

You may laugh, or you may cry, at 
the attempts of the white missionaries 
to superimpose a western organiza¬ 
tional structure on the infant church 
in a culture where it doesn't fit. 

You leave the Sudan reluctantly with 
Eleanor Vandevort and the other mis¬ 
sionaries expelled in 1963. And you 
read with admiration and sorrow the 
letters of Pastor Kuac from prison and 
later from a refugee camp in Ethiopia 
where he continues to teach and preach 
the word of God. 


BORN TO CLIMB by Dick Hillii 
(Word Books, 1968, $3.50) is reviewed 
by Byron S. Lamson, editor of The Free 
Methodist. 

Here are 19 thumbnail biographies' 
mostly of contemporary missionaries* 
The early trials, testings, doubts, fail*! 
ures, victories and continued struggles 
of "flesh and blood" people are frankly 
exposed. The author is personally ac| 
quainted with his subjects. He avoids 
monotony by sticking close to his datd 
—and people are surprisingly different 
"Guidance" is illustrated in the bah 
fling experiences of bewildered misii 
sionary candidates. "Obedience" is the 
key to the "guided life." | 

There are conversion experiences? 
full-dedication reports, church-plant 
ing exploits. Unusual methods, includ 
ing basketball evangelism, missionary 
radio casting, medical service, and gos 
pel recordings are all here. 

High school and college people wil 
read these pages and ask for more. Tb 
"snoopy" author tells the little, off-the; 
record stories that one just doesn't fine 
in the regulation missions publicafc 
tions. I hope he had permission! 

Sketches include: Don W. Hillh 
Donald A. McGavran, Arthur F. Glas | 
ser, William Borden, David H. Adeney j 
Miss Joy Ridderhof, Paul E. Adolph 
Donald E. Hoke, William Englund 
Continued on page 3| 
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Tokyo's Hibiya Park is the place 
to go for an informal close-up of 
Tokyoites , young and old. 


Biggest mistake many travel¬ 
ers make is trying to cover too 
much of the world in too short a 
time. You'll get more out of your 
trip if you stay longer in a few 
places rather than hopping all over 
the map. If you try to cover too 
much territory your bring-home 
memories may include only airport 
runways, plane interiors and fa¬ 
tigue. 

>|< Student travelers can get a 

student identity card which gives 
the bearer free admission to muse¬ 
ums and student clubs, and big re¬ 
ductions on travel, entertainment 
and purchases. U.S. National Stu¬ 
dent Association, 265 Madison Av¬ 
enue, New York, New York will 
send large free packet of informa¬ 
tion on request. Also available from 
the same address is a book, The 
Student Traveler, Work, Study, 
Travel Abroad, well worth the 
$1.95 it costs. 

Ceylon beckons tourists by 
offering a higher exchange value 
for their dollar, from 4.76 Ceylon 
rupees to 8 rupees. 

* Special fare plan for wives 
and parents of American service¬ 
men wounded in Vietnam and re¬ 


cuperating in Hawaii provide a 25 
percent discount on Pan Am's West 
Coast-Hawaii round trip flights. 

^ Golden Agers Crusade to 

Haiti, offered by World Missions 
Tours next January, gives opportu¬ 
nity to minister as well as observe 
missions in action. Cost from Mi¬ 
ami and return is approximately 
$295. For details write World Mis¬ 
sions Tours, Box 67, Russell, Ken¬ 
tucky 41169. 

Christmas in the Holy Land 

tour sponsored by Menno Travel 
Service December 7-14 features a 
full week in Israel plus footprints 
of Paul in Turkey, Greece and 
Italy. Information available from 
any Menno Travel office or from 
tour leader Dr. G. Irvin Lehman, 
Eastern Mennonite College, Har¬ 
risonburg, Virginia 22801. Reserva¬ 
tions must be made by October 15. 

sJjfc Bandbox look can be pre¬ 
served in foil, says Reynolds Metal 
Company. Trip tips: To keep suits 
and dresses from wrinkling, inter¬ 
leave with foil and fold over. Wrap 
shoes, soap, powder, etc. in foil to 
protect other articles in your suit¬ 
case. Keep damp washcloth moist 
in foil. 

^|< Streamlined customs clear¬ 
ance, introduced on trial basis at 
Kennedy International Airport, 
New York, may soon be tried in 
other large terminals. Under new 
plan, overseas passengers declare 
verbally what they bought abroad, 
and if considered truthful they may 
pass without formal luggage exami¬ 
nation. It is believed 75 percent of 
passengers may get by without 
opening luggage. 

A good map can save the mis¬ 
sionary traveler time and money. 
Road travel maps and travel infor¬ 
mation, including foreign coun¬ 
tries, are available free from Esso 
Touring Service, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 10010. For local 
city and country maps, try foreign 
government embassies, tourist bu¬ 
reaus and information services, 
geographic societies, etc. 



DIVIDENDS 


that go on... and on... and on... 

Dividends that do more 
for you than any other 
kind of investment, because 
they are both financial and 
spiritual—a double measure 
of satisfaction and blessing. 

dividends for 
YOU . . . NOW 

guaranteed income ... for as long 
as you live 

generous ... up to 9.09% (depending 
on your age) 

dependable . . . Moody Bible Institute 
has never missed a single payment in 
more than sixty years 

fixed . . . returns are not dependent on 
the fluctuations of the stock market 
or changes in the economy 

plus . . . substantial tax benefits 

dividends for 

ETERNITY 

Your gift-investment in Moody Annuities 
will provide spiritual dividends now and for 
eternity as you share in MBI s continuing 
ministries. Truly, you’ll be laying up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven. 

These double dividends 
can be yours with 

MOODY ANNUITIES! 





If you have $300, $500, 

$1,000 or more to invest . . . 

and are interested in generous financial 
returns for life and continuing spiritual 
blessings into eternity ... let us tell you 
more about Moody Annuities and double 
dividends. 


Clip and Mail Coupon Today! 


Write: Annuity Department Dept. 10W8 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
820 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 60610 

Please send me without obligation: 

□ Double Dividends, story of Moody An¬ 
nuity Plan. □ Folder relating to Wills. 

□ Information on Life Income Agreements. 



Date of 

Same _ Birth — 


A ,1,1 vc 

ntv 

State 

Zip 
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PERSONALITY PROFILES 



1. Ben Wati of India 


Headhunter's 

Grandson, 

WEF President 

^ When Mr. I. Ben Wati was unani¬ 
mously elected president of the World 
Evangelical Fellowship at its General 
Council meeting in Lausanne, Switzer¬ 
land last May, he casually remarked 
that he was selected because it hap¬ 
pened to be Asia's turn following a five- 
year tenure of office by Dr. Everett Cat- 
tell, president of Malone College, 
U.S.A. Those who know Ben Wati feel 
it is a recognition of a man who has 
gifts of international leadership cloaked 
in true Christian humility. 

The new WEF president's grandfather 
was a headhunter, chief of the village 
of Changki in Nagaland, one of the 
states occupying the extreme northeast 
section of India. Fie was one of the first 
Naga converts. Wati'^s father was a 
teacher in the Impur Mission Training 
School. 

Imchaba Bendang Wati, the oldest of 
12 children, recalls that in his early 
days he had little direct contact with 
missionaries but was reared within the 
influence of the American Baptist Mis¬ 
sion work in his village. An invitation 
to address a Christian Endeavor group 
when he was 15 drove him to ask him¬ 
self some basic questions. He searched 


his Bible, and the Holy Spirit brought 
clarity, conviction and conversion. 

It was this direct impact from the 
Scriptures that later constrained him to 
translate the entire Bible into his native 
Ao Naga language. In recognition of 
this work, which he completed in 1964, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
London honored him with a life mem¬ 
bership. 

Wati and some of his friends walked 
20 miles to receive baptism in his an¬ 
cestral village in the summer of 1935. 
He has been on the go ever since, and 
has jetted to many countries in Asia 
and the West as an ambassador of the 
King. 

Ben Wati had an insatiable appetite 
for further education following high 
school in Shillong, the capital of Assam, 
and junior college in Gauhati. But this 
was 1942 and the turbulent war years 
when Japan had overrun Burma and 
was pressing on India. Under the lov¬ 
ing guidance of Dr. J. W. Cook, a Baptist 
missionary, he was encouraged to com¬ 
plete his B.A. from St. Paul's College, 
affiliated with Calcutta University. 

It was the godly counseling of the 
college president, Mr. P. Mahanty, that 
helped steer Wati into full-time Chris¬ 
tian commitment. He was able to cap¬ 
ture the heart of the president's daugh¬ 
ter, Nirmala, whom he married in 1950 
following his studies in America. They 
have two lovely girls who attend school 
in Delhi where the family now lives. 

Wati obtained his B.D. from North¬ 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary when 
its campus was in Chicago. He followed 
this with an M.A. in Christian Educa¬ 
tion at Wheaton College and a summer 
course at Moody Bible Institute. He re¬ 
turned to India to assist his benefactor 
and friend, Dr. Cook, as a Bible teacher 
in the Theological College in Jorhat, 
Assam. 

It was here that he caught the eye of 
evangelical leaders in India and at the 
age of 33 was chosen as the first na¬ 
tional secretary of the Evangelical Fel¬ 
lowship of India. Four years later he 
became its executive secretary, a post 
to which he has contributed creative 
and wise leadership for the past 12 
years. Wati has been able to develop 
various portfolios of evangelical con¬ 


cerns in the EFI — in literature, radio 
and Christian education. As editor oi 
the Pastor's Bulletin since 1954, he has 
demonstrated a great burden for re¬ 
newal in the Church in India. Though 
not ordained, he has organized scores 
of pastors' retreats. 

Wati is also concerned with the rele¬ 
vant communication of the evangelical 
message in today's changing Asia. He 
is currently chairman of the Board oi 
Governors of Union Biblical Seminary, 
Yeotmal, largest accredited seminary in, 
Southeast Asia with a student body of 
130. In these days of pressing socioeco¬ 
nomic problems, Wati has created a 
new sensitivity among evangelicals 
towards famine and earthquake needs.' 
But at the same time, concern for the 
spread of the gospel and revival of the 
church has been kept as top priority. 
He believes that social work is an ad-i 
junct to the gospel and not a substitute 
for it. 

Wati feels that the church, especially 
in India, is going to face a time of test-) 
ing because of growing political and 
national pressures. The church cannot 
help but be affected by revolutionary 
changes, he says. But in the midst of it 
all he feels that the life and witness oi 
the church will be strengthened and 
deepened. 

The new chairman of WEF senses a 
growing awareness of unity and belong-; 
ingness among evangelicals worldwide. 
The old evangelical alliances in Europe^ 
some going back to 1846, are beginning 
to be revived under the throbbing 
warmth of the Asian countries and the 
accelerated interest in Africa and Latin 
America. Wati feels the newly created 
Japan Evangelical Association made a 
tremendous impact on the WEF Con-j 
ference and illustrates how diverse 
evangelical outlooks can be coordi¬ 
nated to accomplish mutual goals o4 
challenge. 

Wati predicts that in the near future) 
two results will proceed from the WEF 
meeting: (1) an Asian Conference onf 
Theology to wrestle with the pressure^ 
of materialism and religious syncre¬ 
tism, and (2) an attempt to manifest 
a real concern for youth which no\^ 
constitutes over half of the population! 
of the world. * 
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Lome C. Sanny of The Navigators 


r obs Too Big 
o Handle 

"My life with the Lord," says Lome 
anny, president of The Navigators, 
has been one experience after the 
ther of being given jobs too big for 
re." 

The Navigators are committed to re- 
ruiting and training laborers — train- 
ig them to be effective disciples in 
leir daily lives—disciples who are able 
d win and train others. The work now 
perates in 23 countries in North and 
outh America, Africa, Europe, the 
Middle East, the Orient and Australia. 

Chosen to head up Navigator work 
n Seattle when he was 23, vice-presi- 
.ent at 26, director of follow-up for the 
>illy Graham team for five years (he 
ecorded counselor training lectures 
Ised in Britain to train some 35,000 
ounselors), president of The Naviga- 
ors at the age of 35 after the death of 
Dunder Dawson Trotman. Sounds spec- 
acular. But Lome Sanny says, "Actu- 
lly, my Christian life has not been 
pectaciilar. One thing led naturally to 
he next. Being available to the Lord, 
loing the job at hand, finding stability 
n the promises of God — this gives the 
issurance that God is doing the direct¬ 
ing." 

Sanny grew up on an Iowa farm, 
moved to California, and there, at Mo¬ 
desto Junior College, quietly received 
Christ into his life. Later, while attend¬ 
ing the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, 
he met Dawson Trotman and asked 


him for help in his Christian life. Trot¬ 
man taught him, taking him on as a 
spiritual son, giving him jobs too big 
for him to handle. And Sanny kept 
learning to let God take over. 

Now, directing the work of The Nav¬ 
igators with keen insight, kindness, 
humor and a disciplined walk with 
Christ, his life is a fresh reminder that 
the Bible is a book to use for everyday 
living. He often refers to the life in 
Christ as an adventure, and to him it is. 
This spirit of adventure is caught by 
the people he influences. 

"The Navigator staff man has an un¬ 
usual quality/' said John Stam, dean of 
students at the Latin America Biblical 
Seminary in Costa Rica. "I think a key 
factor in their effectiveness here has 
been their virile image . . . being able to 
meet the spiritual needs of men." He 
added, "They never work apart from 
the personal and social needs of the 
individual. The Navigator homes are 
open to counseling at any time, and 
there is a great spirit of camaraderie." 

This closeness, the esprit de corps 
among Navigator representatives and 
their contacts is spurred by the visits 
Lome Sanny makes to Navigator areas 
of ministry. Characteristic of his free¬ 
dom in sharing his life, listening to 
others, getting into the grass-roots level 
of the work was his recent visit to five 
U.S. campuses. Students responded to 
him with honesty. 

"When we get on their wave length 
— hippies, fraternity men, athletes, 
scholars — we find deep loneliness, 
guilt, lack of peace," said Sanny. "As 
Christ's ambassadors we have a respon¬ 
sibility to help raise up the laborers to 
meet the needs of these collegians and 
others who are craving a faith that's 
alive and real." 

"Students are talking about nothing 
but Christ and religion," said a student 
in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, as a team 
of Navigator-trained men talked to stu¬ 
dents individually about Christ. "Those 
Navigator men really stirred things 
up," added another. 

But the stirring is only the beginning. 
Emphasis is on building: "Him we pro¬ 
claim, warning every man and teaching 
every man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man mature in Christ" 
(Col. 1:28-29). 

"There is a spiritual warfare going on 
and God wants people who are alert to 
the fact," states Sanny. "He wants 
yielded men and women committed to 
the battle regardless of the cost . . . 
Christians who know how to win the 
lost and build up the saved." • 



Dick Hillis of Overseas Crusades 


Link in a 
Chain Reaction 

^ Dick Hillis, general director of Over¬ 
seas Crusades, freely admits that he's 
been irritated more than once, al¬ 
though he's anything but a sorehead by 
nature. On the contrary, Hillis is the 
unflappable type. But on at least two 
occasions justifiable ire was the open¬ 
ing through which the Lord led him to 
new dimensions of service and leader¬ 
ship. 

When he was a missionary on the 
Chinese mainland Hillis wrote to an 
old college chum, Dawson Trotman, 
founder of the Navigators, asking for 
the 103 verses in the standard Nav 
Scripture memory pack so that they 
could be translated into Chinese. Hillis 
explained that he could not memorize 
all the verses himself but felt they 
might be useful to the Chinese 
Christians. 

In reply, he received a terse note 
from Trotman saying that if Dick 
couldn't muster up enough self-disci¬ 
pline to learn them himself he wouldn't 
be able to use them effectively with the 
Chinese. 

Hillis was mad. He crumpled up the 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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SEVENTH HOLY LAND TOUR 



Escorted by 
KASH D. AMBURGY 
The '"‘Country 
Preacher" 
Pastor, Evangelist 
Tour Conductor 
Radio Speaker 
Business Man 


15 Days - APRIL 14-28, 1969 

Visiting 8 Countries 

EUROPE • AFRICA • ASIA 

INCLUDING 
Cairo • Cyprus • Beirut 
Jerusalem • Athens • Rome 
Paris • London 

SEE 

Pyramids • Sphinx • Nile • Bethlehem 
Mount of Olives • Gethsemane 
Calvary • Garden Tomb • Upper Room 
Jericho • Nazareth • Coliseum 
Catacombs 

Cost: $120 Down, $50 Per Month 


| □ Please make my reservation 

Enclosed my $120 down payment 
j □ Please send me details. 

I Name:_ 

I Address: _ 

I City_State_Zip_ 

J World Travel Agency, Inc. 

I South Lebanon, Ohio 45065 
I Phone (513) 494-2000 


YDU NEED THE 829 

CORDLESS 
SOUND SYSTEM! 



1 □□□ CAN HEAR BY IT 
USE TOP FOR DESK 
SOLID-STATE, DUAL POWER 
PORTABLE . . . LIGHT-WEIGHT 


WHO USES: WORLD VISION .. . 
SALVATION ARMY. . . CHURCHES 
MISSIONARIES . . . SCHOOLS . . . 


FREE BROCHURE: 

J. D. AUDIO VISUAL 
1700 E. WALNUT 
PASADENA, CA. 91106 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY _STATE. 
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letter, tossed it away and wrote Daws 
Trotman off for several years thereafter. 

But Hillis met Trotman in Los An¬ 
geles in 1941 and soon saw that his old 
friend had a good point — training by 
example — and had built an effective 
program on it. With several other men 
they began a prayer fellowship which 
influenced them deeply. A close friend¬ 
ship developed. As a result, the idea of 
"training by example" has become a 
key point in the ministry of Overseas 
Crusades which Hillis administers from 
the headquarters office in Palo Alto, 
California. 

Hillis had first gone to China in 1934. 
When the Chinese mainland fell to 
communism, Dick was terribly dis¬ 
couraged. "My world collapsed," he 
reminisces. He had given his life to 
minister among the Chinese people. He 
had learned the language and begun a 
fruitful work under the China Inland 
Mission. Then the mainland closed and 
it appeared that Taiwan too would fall. 

Back in the U.S., Hillis was soon on 
the platform at the Winona Lake sum¬ 
mer conference. Bob Pierce of World 
Vision was speaking. He said that 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek needed a 
Mandarin-speaking missionary to min¬ 
ister to the 1,500,000 Chinese Nation¬ 
alist soldiers who were now on Taiwan. 
Pierce said he felt the man to go was 
there at the conference and among 
those on the platform. Then he told the 
whole audience that he felt Dick Hillis 
should go to Taiwan. 

"I was frightened and mad," Hillis 
admits. "I thought Taiwan would be 
lost, and I didn't like Bob Pierce pick¬ 
ing on me that way." Besides, he had 
other questions. Would the government 
give real freedom to preach to the sol¬ 
diers? Was it a ripe field? Would a de¬ 
moralized army respond? Could he get 
enough Gospels of John to give each 
soldier? Who would pay the fare to Tai¬ 
wan and back? 

Bob Pierce then suggested that the 
group pray together, right in the meet¬ 
ing. As they were on their knees in 
prayer, and as Hillis recited all his ques¬ 
tions to the Lord, a businessman slipped 
up beside him and promised to pay the 
fare if Hillis would go. In less than 90 
days Hillis was on his way back across 
the Pacific with all his questions an¬ 
swered and all his needs met. 

Dick Hillis' ministry on Taiwan led 


to the founding of Overseas Crusades I 
(known originally as Orient Crusades]. 
The organization now supports 140 ; 
missionaries and national pastors and 
evangelists in Taiwan, the Philippines, * 
Vietnam, Europe, South and Central 
America. The purpose of the mission is 
"to awaken, train and mobilize the na¬ 
tional church for effective growth and 
continuous witness." Its activities in¬ 
clude radio ministries, literature distri¬ 
bution, personal evangelism, citywide 
crusades, village evangelism, laymen's 
ministries, Bible correspondence 
courses and pastors' conferences. 

Coming from a Christian family 
background, Dick Hillis had decided on 
a missionary career, even as a teenager. 
His identical twin brother, Don, fol¬ 
lowed a similar course and is now as¬ 
sociate director of The Evangelical 
Alliance Mission (TEAM). The two are 
often mistaken for each other, although 
they are seldom able to be together. 
Tfteir travel schedules take them 
around the world but their busy itiner¬ 
aries keep them apart. However, they 
are constantly jotting notes to each 
other and trading ideas and inspiration. 

Dick Hillis is a link in a chain reac¬ 
tion. Just as he was challenged and 
stimulated by Dawson Trotman and 1 
Bob Pierce, so he has been a similar 
source of inspiration to others. He con¬ 
centrates on building men, and on the 
principle of teaching by example. He is 
both friendly and direct. He is a writer 
as well as an administrator and 
preacher. Often he pursues questions 
which relate to the work of Jesus Christ , 
overseas. Recently, Hillis has been re- , 
searching attitudes of young people to¬ 
ward missions. "What is it that turns 
them off?" he asks. "We've got to find 
out!" Once he arrives at conclusions, 
perhaps even tentative conclusions, 
Hillis will plan to put them in writing ‘ 
as a means of stirring Christians to pro¬ 
vide answers to the problem. 

In the past several years Hillis has 
thrown much administrative responsi¬ 
bility to Norman Cummings, O.C.'s 
home director. Meanwhile, Hillis is in¬ 
tent on making Overseas Crusades 
more international in character. The 
work in Taiwan is now cared for by a 
three-man committee composed of two 
Chinese and one American. It is soon 
to be incorporated in Taiwan. Other 
fields will follow suit. • 
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MISSIONS BOOKSHELF 

Continued, from page 34 

Vbe C. Van Der Puy, and others. 

The chapter headings are exciting. 
)on't Interfere With My Plans,- 
Millionaire Missionary,- Counter-Espi- 
mage; A Split Level Home — a High 
towered Car,- If You Want to Go to 
ail; You Are a Fool,- Tea Bags and 
iLope Holders. 

You will like this story from India. 
Occutt became a Christian. The land- 
ord pulled down Occutt's house while 
le was away. This was too much. 
Thirty Christians from neighboring 
tillages, McGavran with them, gath- 
:red materials, built a house (3 hours), 
noved Occutt's family into it, lighted 
. fire, and set some food cooking . . . 
The feudal lord, infuriated at the frus- 
ration of his plans, rounded up his 
mons to give battle. . . .The police offi- 
:er charged McGavran with inciting 
;iot, and arrested him." See page 32 of 
Bom to Climb for the full story. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION: A 
Bibliography, compiled by Ralph D. 
Winter (The Fuller Theological Semin¬ 
ary, 1968 , 50c). 

This is what may be the world's first 
bibliography of writings related to the 
management of a seminary with em¬ 
phasis on the problems of overseas 
seminaries and Bible institutes. 

Ralph Winter introduces his 28-page 
bibliography with this explanation, 
'This is only a preliminary check-list 
of books, and undigested conflation of 
bibliographies from various sources. 
But even at this provisional stage, it is 
hoped that it will be of some help to 
those who are in the process of 
re-examining leadership development 
programs." 

The bibliography is now available 
ffrom The Bookstore, Fuller Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary, 135 North Oakland 
Avenue, Pasadena, California 91101. 
For air mail add per copy: Latin Amer¬ 
ica 45c, Europe 60c, Africa or Asia 75c. 


'Instead of contenting ourselves with a 
condemnation of ecclesiastical trends or 
even with the maintenance of a status quo 
in our own position, we need to find a pos¬ 
itive stance — a place where we proclaim 
with fresh power our Biblical message, 
accompanying it by a demonstration of 
Biblical compassion." 

-Dr. Horace Fenton, Jr., general director 
Latin America Mission 


Anybody 

win 

world vision 
owns himself 
a good look 

at ETERNITY 

Read a down-to-earth magazine. Last summer 
ETERNITY took a hard look at the question that 
stymies many evangelicals who want to see Christ 
exalted in the current racial crisis: 

“What Can You and I Do?” 

Readers found what they were looking for: 

“My one hang-up has been that big question: What can I do? 
Now at last we have some practical advice from an evan¬ 
gelical perspective . . .” Missouri □ “Dr. Donald Grey Barn- 
house was a personal friend of mine. I thought that perhaps 
with his passing, his magazine might possibly slip into ob¬ 
livion. But not so. The last issue of ETERNITY is a classic, 
unsurpassed . . .” C. & M.A. pastor, Arizona □ “Thank you 
for ‘telling it like it is’ . . . the practical suggestions go far 
beyond generalizations about these issues, which frustrate the 
readers because of their vagueness . . . Thanks again for being 
prophetic and incisive—instead of just popular.” United Church 
of Christ pastor, Minnesota □ “The articles about Christian 
attitudes and reactions to minority problems should be required 
reading for all evangelicals . . . Next Sunday when I teach an 
adult class in one of the largest churches in our denomination, 
I shall enter with two pieces of pertinent literature — my Bible 
and the August ETERNITY.” Professor of Christian Education, 
Illinois. 


Get a taste of ETERNITY’S come-to-grips-with-it approach; 
try the new-reader offer: 11 months of ETERNITY for 
$2.95 plus a free handbook of personal guidance — Here’s 
Help. Selected from the best of ETERNITY, this 48-page 
booklet offers “Sweep the Cobwebs from Your Marriage,” 
by Dr. Henry Brandt; “Husbands, Turn the Key,” by 
psychologist Lars Granberg; “Today’s Immorality and How 
to Resist It,” by Billy Graham; “How to Live with 
Suffering,” by seminary president J. Lester Harnish — 
plus six other tough issues Christians face. 


Special ETERNITY savings and bonus coupon 

OFFER FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 

□ Please send the next 11 issues of ETERNITY Magazine at the special introductory 
rate of just $2.95 ($4.59 value) plus my FREE bonus gift, Here’s Help. 

[—| SPECIAL MONEY SAVER: Please send the next 21 issues of ETERNITY Magazine 
LJ at the special rate of $4.95 ($8.75 value), plus my FREE bonus gift. Here’s Help. 

If you enclose a check, we’ll appreciate it. But if you prefer to be billed, we will be 
glad to do so. Mail to ETERNITY, 1716 Spruce, Philadelphia. Pa. 19103. 

Name_--—-—--—- 

Address_-— -—-—— - ^ 
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3 New Scripture/Life Oriented Bible Study Courses 

“Communicating Christ ," No. 11A 
“Right or Wrong," No. 11 B 
“Genuine Christianity," No. 11C 


Suitable for all high school levels 


• Shows the way to live a teen-age 
Christian life today . . . and 
tomorrow. 

• Challenges to witness effectively, 
using the scriptural method. 


• Involves the student in Bible study 
through attractive contemporary 
ideas and materials. 

• Bridges the communications and 
generation gaps between teachers 
and students. 


• Puts the teacher at ease by using 
enriched content, plus a wealth of 
resource help. May be used 13 to 
17 lesson periods. 


“Today it is more important than ever to be able to communicate Bible 
truths to our teen-agers in terms of their individual needs — to show them 
where and how the teachings of Jesus Christ provide all the answers they 
will ever require to solve any personal or social problem. These three out¬ 
standing courses were designed expressly for this type of penetrating 
instruction.” 


Fritz Ridenour 
Youth Editor 


I 

See your Sunday School supplier or write for details 



0/7S 


GOSPEL LIGHT PUBLICATIONS 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 91209 
25 HOBSON, TORONTO 16, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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ford Seminary, he asked Sevriano if h 
would help on the translation tearrl 
"Your people understand just enouglj 
Spanish to buy and sell in the market | 
said Dow. "Some understand enougjjl 
Spanish to accept the gospel but the [ 
are immediately stillborn. To have I 
strong Aztec church, the scriptures ill 
Aztec must be made available to ever! 
believer and congregation in their owif 
comfortable tongue." 

New life on the inside 

Dow tutored Sevriano in Bible transl 
lation methods and principles. At firs I 
it was difficult for Sevriano to leans 
the discipline of carefully examining 
words, sentences, verses and paragraph 
for exact meaning and thrust of Scrip 
ture passages. 

Working on Ephesians, SevriancJ 
came to understand in a new ancl 
deeper way that God gave new life or I 
the inside, not just change on the outif 
side. 

"Oh, so that is the meaning!" bel 
came a frequent expression when Dov| 
explained a verse. 

At age 55, change is difficult for any| 
man, but just as soon as Sevriano under 
stood what was needed he willingH| 
learned all Dow taught him. "It showec 
me again," said Dow, "the fantastic 
mind and personality of a man whon I 
many people would consider unfit tq| 
teach." 

With a clear understanding of thi| 
Word in his own language, Sevrian 
has become a powerful exhorter. Stand 
ing each Sunday in the center of a con 
gregation of over 400 Aztecs anJ 
mestizos, Sevriano simultaneous!]! 
translates the sermon given by th 
Methodist Spanish-speaking preacher, i 

"When I first saw him in 1957," sai<f 
Dow, "I thought that this was the las 
man God would ever use for a preacher) 
He was crude and harsh as any mul< 
driver could be. Hardly what one could 
call loving. He represents the biggesf 
change in personality structure I hav 
seen anywhere. Today he is conside 
ate, kind, thoughtful and willing to giv^ 
himself for other people." 

Most of Sevriano's growth has corai 
through his understanding of what thi 
Scriptures say in Aztec. "He is," saicji 
Dow, "a. Christian gentleman abso 
lutely!" 
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3CKS FROM CULTURE SHOCK 



"Blast it ! 7/ 

Johnny Chase actually said it and he 
as glad. 

His mother was upset that a number 
the faithful had heard this minor 
plosion from her twelve-year-old son 
l the way out of church. 

"That's enough, Johnny. Come with 
e to the car, this minute!" 

"But, Mom, I had to let you know 
mehow. Ray isn't poison, you know. I 
ant to go home with him for dinner." 
John reluctantly followed his mother 
ward the parking lot. 

By the time they were two blocks 
Dm the church, Johnny's mother had 
Hired out the whole mess, and Johnny 
as getting it from his dad for explod- 
g in front of the church. He could tell 
s father was really mad this time. 
John knew his dad got mad when- 
f er Johnny did anything unusual at 
lurch. Somehow he had the feeling 
at his parents expected him to be 
mething else, something better at 
lurch than he was anyplace else. May- 
t that was because his father had been 
deacon so long. Anyway Johnny 
dn't like it. It seemed he was always 
icomfortable at church. 

But the thing that really bugged him 
as the way his parents talked about 
ay. Even if Ray was new at the 
lurch, he was still a "cool guy." John- 
y could talk with him about school, 
id about the other kids they knew, 
id about baseball and all sorts of 
lings. Most of the others in his Sunday 
:hool class seemed harder to get to 
now. 

"If you are planning to be a mission- 
ry, you can't let children like Ray be 
bad influence on you," John's dad said 
fter he knew about the problem. "And 


when it comes to practically swearing 
at your mother in front of the church, 
you are going to have to answer to me 
for that, young man." 

Johnny gulped. He didn't know what 
to say. He felt tears in his eyes. 

"Ray isn’t that bad, Dad!" Johnny 
finally exploded. 

"Don't talk to me like that, John." 
John knew from the tone of voice that 
he had better keep quiet. 

Then his mother started again. "This 
Ray is from that area over by the fac¬ 
tories. And you're spending too much 
time with him. They don't even care 
enough to keep their neighborhood 
clean over there. You never know what 
you might get for lunch over there. And 
besides, his mother wouldn't be ex¬ 
pecting you." 

"Well, just don't expect me to be a 
missionary. I can't even spend time 
with Ray, let alone the heathen out in 
Africa." John hadn't really thought 
about this. It just came out. 

"You're being much too smart to 
your father," Mrs. Chase chided, look¬ 
ing around at John. 

"Yeah, well I don't see anybody else 
from our church going over to Ray's 
part of town. If we talk about witness¬ 
ing so much, why don't we get over 
there and meet some of those people?" 
Johnny added. 

"I told you not to be smart," his 
mother scolded again. But Mr. Chase 
was silent. 

"I'll bet Jesus would go over there to 
the factory area if he came to town," 
John said. "Boy, he wouldn't just go to 
eat their lunch. He'd give them lunch, 
and I'll bet it would be a good one too." 
John paused to let his argument sink in. 
Then he added: "Nobody else but Ray 
comes to our church from that part of 
town. And you probably wouldn't want 
them to come to our church, would 
you?" 

"Why, of course we would, Johnny. 
Everyone is welcome at our church," 
Mrs. Chase said. She was still angry. 

"Well, why have you got it in for Ray 
then?" John knew his voice sounded 
saucy. But he felt the truth of what he 
was saying. "I think it's because he 
comes from another part of town." 

Mrs. Chase was pouting now. "It's 
not that at all. Ray doesn't come from 
a Christian family!" 

"Yeah, I know. He comes from the 


kind of family we ought to be hanging 
around with if we are going to have any 
kind of witness like Jesus did. Right?" 

"Just be quiet, Johnny." He could 
tell that his mother had tuned out. 

Suddenly Mr. Chase made a U-turn 
and headed back in the other direction. 

"Where on earth are you going?" 
Mrs. Chase asked. 

"We're eating out today," Mr. Chase 
replied. 

"But there's no place to eat in this 
direction." 

"Yes, there is. There's that diner 
down in the factory area." John's father 
was smiling now. 

"You're not taking us there. That's 
nothing but a greasy spoon! Besides, I 
have dinner prepared at home." 

Mr. Chase didn't flinch. They passed 
the old railroad station, drove through 
a couple of narrow old streets and came 
out on the lower part of West Avenue, 
just in front of the diner. 

At first Mrs. Chase wouldn't go in. 
When she finally gave in she com¬ 
plained that she didn't enjoy the lunch 
at all. But John's father recognized the 
short order cook and got into conversa¬ 
tion with him for several minutes. They 
only talked about the things that had 
happened since high school, but Mr. 
Chase was glad for the contact. 

That afternoon John overheard part 
of a lengthy phone conversation. His 
father was talking to the chairman of 
the evangelism committee. 

— Di. Stonewall Hurdler 
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So... 

What About Missionary Medicine... 


You might guess that medicine is 
among the humanitarian sciences most 
in demand around the world. In the 
more slowly developing countries we're 
told that heavy emphasis is placed on 
needs for education, literacy and medi¬ 
cal facilities and personnel. The mis¬ 
sion boards realize this. 

Worldwide... 

. . . the best guess estimates around 
1000 Protestant missionary physicians 
(more than 700 belong to the Christian 
Medical Society) and at least 1230 Prot¬ 
estant church-related hospitals. Obvi¬ 
ously these are manned by more 
nationals than missionaries. These 
1200-plus hospitals are spread among 
85 countries. We're told that in the U.S. 
the ratio of doctors (alone) to popula¬ 
tion is one to every 750 persons, 
whereas (as near as we can learn) this 
contrasts to fewer than one doctor or 
dentist for every 1300 population (the 
world average) in most of Latin Amer¬ 
ica, Africa and Asia. 

The time to think about your per¬ 
sonal part in medical missions is today. 
If you are a physician, an intern in 


specialized training, an undergraduate 
or pre-med student, it will help your 
overall perspective to know where in 
the world the medical needs are 
greatest. 

In the process you'll pick up a lot of 
useful information on more slowly de¬ 
veloping nations and their needs. Low 
literacy, lack of water, high death rate, 
population concentration, meager per¬ 
sonal income, ineffective land use, high 
infant mortality, intense hunger and 
high level of net population increase 
all add up to a profile of need for any 
population. Medicine, literacy pro¬ 
grams and education touch the indi¬ 
vidual's basic personal requirements 
and frequently offer the opportunity to 
minister to the hunger of the human 
heart. The more you know about a 
people in relation to such real needs, 
the better you can pray and give of 
yourself and your service. 

Who cares? 

You can put your Christian concern 
for the total well-being of people into 
action through the application of medi¬ 
cine as in almost no other way. 


A recent survey of estimated needs 
of mission boards (Dec. 1967 by IVCF) 
revealed that 55 denominational and 
interdenominational groups need 224 
doctors, 15 sending agencies need 25 
hospital administrators, 18 boards re¬ 
quire 72 dentists and three boards re¬ 
quire a medical school instructor each. 
Sixty-one groups need 376 nurses, 20 
boards require 46 nursing instructors, 
14 agencies need 20 pharmacists, 20 
sending groups need 37 medical techni¬ 
cians and 13 boards need 19 therapists. 
This represents a total requirement of 
more than 830 medical personnel of all 
types with most of the emphasis placed 
on nurses, doctors and dentists in that 
order. A substantial number of these 
people are going to have to come from 
somewhere if missionary medicine is to 
progress in the face of known need. 
One of them may be you. 

As a nurse... 

. . . broad opportunities for service 
overseas are available to you. An R.N. 
can serve in many different countries 
with varied affiliations — the Army 
Nurse Corps, Peace Corps, Foreign Ser- 































;e, Panama Canal Company and 
iny government jobs as well. If 
u're in college or high school, think- 
; about it pretty seriously, need de¬ 
ls about schools, student aid, etc., 
2 off a letter to Committee on Careers 
Nursing, 10 Columbus Circle, New 
rk, New York 10019. That's a start, 
an Army nurse, you could get to 
rmany, Japan, Alaska, Hawaii, Okin- 
a, Vietnam, Italy, Puerto Rico, Tur- 
y or Korea. The Air Force and Navy 
th hire nurses for overseas duty with 
rying requirements. 

Through the International Council 
Nurses, the American Nurses' Asso- 
tion sponsors an exchange program. 


Need More Help? 

Do you feel it would be helpful 
to discuss your career decisions 
with some interested Christian? If 
the answer is yes, we suggest you 
first think of someone in your own 
church who could give this kind 
of counsel—perhaps your pastor or 
one of the other church leaders. 
They will undoubtedly help you 
"sort and sift" your questions and 
suggest other steps you could take. 

If you still need ideas and fur¬ 
ther counsel you are welcome to 
write: 

World Vision Readers' Service 

919 West Huntington Drive 
Monrovia, California 91016. 

Ask for "You Can So Get There 
From Here," an overseas opportu¬ 
nities check list prepared for our 
readers. 


For this you must have the fluent use 
of another language. Try writing: Di¬ 
rector, International Unit, American 
Nurses' Association, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York, New York 10019. 

The U.S. government maintains over 
400 civilian nurses in nonmilitary jobs 
overseas, mostly in Panama, Europe, 
Alaska and South America. And on and 
on it goes. There are the Federal Secur¬ 
ity Agency, the Alaska Native Service, 
U.S. Department of State, the Agency 
for International Development, People 
to People Health Foundation, the In¬ 
ternational Rescue Committee, etc. 
One could say: If you're a nurse, or will 
be one, and really want to get to an 
opportunity overseas, you'll most likely 
make it. 

Then there's the World Health Or¬ 
ganization (that's WHO!). It sends out 
field teams to advise and give techni¬ 
cal assistance to national governments 
all over the world. Team members have 
included medical officers, sanitation 
experts, nurses, bacteriologists, serolo- 
gists, lab technicians and health 
educators. 

If you’re in the mood... 

... to do some more reading, you 
might write for Guide to Employment 
Abroad, 1968 from Hill International 
Publications, East Islip, New York. If 
you like comprehensive information, 
why not look over Selected Bibliog¬ 
raphy on Medical Missions by Mission¬ 
ary Research Library, 3041 Broadway, 
New York, New York 10027. From the 
same publisher you can find out where 
most of the missionary hospitals are 
operated, and by whom, in Directory of 
Protestant Church-Related Hospitals 
(outside Europe and North America). 


The quarterly Missionary Medicine 
(1032 South 18th Street, Birmingham, 
Alabama 35205) and the Christian 
Medical Society Journal are key titles to 
any balanced overview of the medical 
mission endeavor. In overseas medi¬ 
cine, as in any field, mistaken precon¬ 
ceptions can be identified only after you 
read and reflect on a wider basis of facts 
than you are accustomed to using. Up¬ 
date yourself . . . make some of these 
key contacts and see what God works 
out. 

Anyway... 

... be sure to keep up on what groups 
like the Christian Medical Society, (112 
Westgate, Oak Park, Illinois 60301) are 
doing — especially overseas. Write for 
information about their international 
conventions on missionary medicine, 
Medical Assistance Program and par¬ 
ticularly the Short Term Missionary 
program (STM). 

As an overseas medical person (and 
through support of those who are) get 
involved in a lifelong career of saving 
life, building rapport with governments 
and peoples and assisting people per¬ 
sonally in one of their most basic 
needs. 

Some say... 

.. . that a practical demonstration of 
the love of Christ is the most acute 
need of those without Him. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette once de¬ 
fined a missionary as one who "com¬ 
mits himself to the unattainable." From 
this spirit God gets glory. Make a start, 
if you feel He is leading you this way. 
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Canadians in missions 

Continued from page 19 

Press which has produced hundreds of 
thousands of pieces of Christian liter¬ 
ature. 

Another prime mover for missions 
is Dr. Oswald J. Smith of the People's 
Church in Toronto who has shared his 
burden for missions with Christians 
everywhere. Under his leadership his 
congregation has for many years under¬ 
taken the largest budget for foreign mis¬ 
sions of any church in the world. 

Canadian missionaries have for 
many years been in the forefront of 
world missions together with their 
American and British brethren. Many 
serve with international missions and 
share policy-making decisions with 
their American brethren. Most evan¬ 
gelical foreign missions maintain repre¬ 
sentatives in Canada, many of them in 
Toronto. The first secretary of the IFMA 
was a Canadian, f. O. Percy. 

Over 80 percent of missionaries 
from evangelical churches 

Bob and Belva Foster and other 
missionaries from evangelical churches 
and denominations account for over 
80 percent of Canada's Protestant mis¬ 
sionary force. 

Typical of this strong missionary in¬ 
terest is the Fellowship of Evangelical 
Baptist Churches of Canada which has 
450 missionaries serving overseas from 
330 churches. 

Through the years hundreds of dedi¬ 
cated men and women have served as 
general missionaries in distant parts of 
the world. Scores of others have served 
as doctors and nurses, establishing hos¬ 
pitals in places where medical care was 
previously unknown. It was from a mis¬ 
sion hospital in Shell Mera, Ecuador, 
that a Canadian doctor, Art Johnson, 
accompanied the soldiers into the Auca 
territory to recover the bodies of the 
martyred missionaries. 
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Canadian missionaries have als 
played their part in all levels of educ; 
tion — from elementary schools to t Y 
developing of new universities, f roi 
teaching missionary children to trail 
ing indigenous ministers through tb 
establishing of Bible colleges. Dr. Ten 
Ffulbert from London, Ontario, serve 
as principal of the Bible College c 
Central Africa in Ndola, Zambia. F 
has also served as vice-president of tb 
Evangelical Fellowship of Africa an 
Malagasy. 

African Challenge , one of the for* 
most Christian magazines in overse,' 
countries today, was guided from i 
inception by FTarold Fuller of Toronte 
who is now deputy director of tb 
Sudan Interior Mission for West Afric. 
Circulation now runs to nearly 200,00 
in three languages (English, Frenc! 
Yoruba), and the magazine is staffe 
entirely by Africans. 

Canadian martyrs for Christ 

Canada has also had its share of mi 
sionary martyrs. Tom Devere was kill* 
in the mid-1930's while serving : 
Ethiopia with the Sudan Interior Mi: 
sion. The Rev. Norman Dabbs, a Bapti 
minister, was stoned to death in Bolivi 
In the new Somali Republic, Menn; 
nite missionary Merlin R. Grove w 
stabbed to death in 1962 by a fanatic! 
Muslim. During the Simba rebellion j 
the Congo, Fiector MacMillan was sh! 
to death, leaving his wife and six boy 
But in spite of such personal tragec 
Mrs. MacMillan has recently returns 
to the Congo. Other Canadians ha'j 
been killed in Vietnam while servi: 
with the Christian and Missionary All 
ance. 

Canadian Bible schools have been 
fruitful source of missionary candidat 
over several generations. One of t 
most notable is Toronto Bible Colley 
The third such school in North Am( 
ica, it was established in 1894 aft 
Moody and Nyaclc. Another is Praii 
Bible Institute at Three Hills, Alberi 
In recent years Toronto Institute of Li 
guistics has given basic linguistic trai 
ing to hundreds of missionaries. 

What of the future? Canada is i 
ready the fourth largest trading nati( 
in the world and in 15 years it is pi 
dieted its economic strength will si 
pass that of Britain and France. If tl 
record of the past few decades is ai 
indication, Canadian Christians ni 
be expected to keep pace in sending o 
many of its citizens to make Chri 
known to the world's millions. 
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donned missions 
rote ioini wort 

For the first time in history more 
an 60 reformed missionary leaders 
>m 23 churches on all six continents 
it to study common problems and to 
Dbe the possibilities for joint work, 
le meeting was organized from Au- 
st 5 to 9 by the mission committee of 
e Reformed Ecumenical Synod, a 
st war world confessional movement. 
South African churches would espe- 
ally appreciate more cooperation, 
ley have a widespread mission pro- 
am, not only among the Bantus in 
eir own country, but also in Zambia, 
lodesia, Tanzania, Swaziland and Le- 
tho. 

However, during the reports on the 
ork being done, it soon became evi- 
mt that the two biggest missions, the 
utch and the Christian Reformed 
mericans, have but few resources to 
dp the South Africans. They have 
eir hands full with the two most 
uitful mission fields of the moment, 
idonesian churches have more than 
)ubled their membership during the 
ist two years and the Tiv Church of 
igeria is growing at a tremendous 
Lte since 1960. 

President of the organizing commit- 
!e, John P. Galbraith, general secretary 
: the foreign missions of the Orthodox 
esbyterian Church in North America, 
ressed the priority of preaching. He 
id, "Surely we must recognize and 
ligently accept our social responsibili- 
es. . . .But (there is) no substitute for 
ie task of the church to preach the 
)spel." The Dutch and South African 
lissionary leaders stressed far more the 
*ed for a comprehensive approach on 
te mission fields. 

Japanese theologian, Shigeru Yoshi- 
<a and South African missiologists 
aimed, "The Reformed Church is our 
Dal of missions." The Rev. Sutarno 
om Indonesia, however, answered, 
By chance I became reformed, because 
^formed missionaries came to Central 
iva. We have more in common with 
ie Lutheran Batak Church in North 
umatra than with reformed churches 
l far away countries." • 


TEST YOUR LANGUAGE RECOGNITION 


Can yon 
tell 
what 
this is? 


» f l. lij i JjAil *i jl ( sA. .**11 
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It is Arabic — part of a two-column Gospel message appearing in Ashabaka, an 
Arab magazine in Beirut, Lebanon. The same message is also published in another 
leading magazine, Assayad, and in three Arab newspapers. Missionaries to the 
Arab-Moslem world have been praying for years for a breakthrough. Now it has 
come. 


“In September 1966, while leading a tour of Christians to the Holy Land, Egypt and 
Greece,” says Spiros Zodhiates, President of American Mission to Greeks, “I was 
told how much faster Mohammedanism is gaining in Africa than Christianity. Then 
and there I resolved that the 100 million Moslems in the Middle East should be 
reached with the Gospel in the same unique way that has been so successful among 
the Greeks for many years. Gospel messages would be placed in Arab publications 
as paid advertisements. 

“In Lebanon I found an old friend and told him of my plans. He promised he would 
look into it and would work with AMG by writing the messages in Arabic. Later he 
said it was impossible and dangerous. But God can overrule all obstacles. He has 
performed one of the greatest evangelistic miracles of this century. As of October 
30, 1967, Gospel messages have been appearing every week in Arab magazines and 
newspapers of pan-Arab circulation. It costs $1,000 a month, but the response has 
been well worth it.” 

You can become a real missionary to the Moslem-Arab world by covenanting with 
God to back up this newspaper evangelism ministry with your prayers and gifts. 
You may send contributions to American Mission to Greeks, Inc., Ridgefield, New 
Jersey 07657. (Remember, AMG stands not only for American Mission to Greeks, but 
also for “Advertising the Message of the Gospel” world-wide.) 
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Audio Bible Studies, Dept.wvi08 

9000 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 
Or phone Mr. E. Williams at (213) 275-4191. 
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PITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Influencing a Conglomerate 


Uppsala, Sweden 

Readers of The Wall Street Journal — of whom I am one 
the non-affluent — are by this time pretty familiar with 
e unpretty word "conglomerate" The term is used to 
|scribe a giant corporation that has brought together sev- 
1 more or less "unrelated companies." Concerning these 
lossal economic formations the Journal observes that their 
larnings, sales — and stock prices — have jumped many- 
d in just a few years." It is obliged to add, however, that 
eir rise has been accompanied by criticism, doubts, and 
.infusion." 

j The description is not altogether inappropriate if one is 
ij inking about the World Council of Churches and its Fourth 
i) ssembly, whose host city in the pleasant summer of 1968 
j is been Sweden's ancient ecclesiastical capital — Uppsala, 
rail the World Council a denominational conglomerate, 
i is. Call its administration a complex. It is. Call some of its 
f [verse elements of tradition and theology a contradiction. 
>j aey are. But don't forget to add that none of these dubious 
:>mpliments can rub out reality, and the reality is that the 
r orld Council is one of the immense and shaping facts of 
fe in this second half of the 20th century. 

ur Christian Brothers 

: i Furthermore, whether we have formal connections with 
( > le World Council or not, we are obliged to acknowledge 
lat we have Christian brothers whose denominations are 
| t the Council and who themselves are active participants 
Council affairs. I speak now of men whose evangelical 
. )mmitments are firm and forthright. They are men who 
i leadership and ministry are like beacons in their own 
| puntries and communions. Their light is not hidden under 
bushel. It flames and gleams for all to see. They have been 
tting in this assembly hall and I, though not a delegate, 
ve been unashamedly sitting with them. 

1} Our "Adviser" group at Uppsala could muster nearly 
(jne hundred on any roll call. A few seats away from me 
I it Dr. David Hubbard, president of Fuller Theological 
luminary, a minister of the Conservative Baptist Convention 
I JSA). Behind me sat the Rev. John Stott, senior minister 
it All Souls Church (Church of England) in London. Farther 
I way sat Professor G. C. Berkouwer, of the Reformed Church 
f’ji the Netherlands, a regular contributor to Christianity 
oday. In the same bank of seats with us was Dr. Leighton 
ord, associate evangelist and vice-president of the Billy 
Ijf graham Evangelistic Association. 

I Other leaders whose names would be well known to our 
jpbaders were present as representatives of the press. Out- 
I tanding in this group would he the name of Dr. Harold 
£ iindsell, editor-elect of Christianity Today. 

>ur Previous Protest 

I Our readers will remember that in our July issue I voiced 
j tie dissatisfaction of many mission leaders over the docu- 
j lent on mission which had been circulated in advance of 
| he Assembly. This was to be presented to the Section of 
he Assembly whose area of concern was pre-defined as 


i 
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"Renewal In Mission." Theological clarity and evangelistic 
urgency were both missing. With omissions as big and basic 
as these it simply was futile to try to compensate by an 
emphasis on relevancy. It is, for example, as useless as it is 
naive to "point to the humanity of Christ as the goal of 
mission" without a clear recognition of the deity of Christ 
as the undergirding of mission. 

The document was wisely rejected in the Section that was 
responsible for its examination. In its rewritten form it con¬ 
tained such explicit statements as the following: 

Jesus Christ, incarnate, crucified, and risen, is the New 
Man. In Him was revealed the image of God as He glorified 
His Father in a perfect obedience. In His total availability 
for others, His absolute involvement and absolute freedom, 

His penetrating truth and His triumphant acceptance of 
suffering and death, we see what man is meant to be. 
Through that death on the Cross, man’s alienation is over¬ 
come by the forgiveness of God and the way is opened for 
the restoration of all men to their sonship. In the resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus a new creation was born, and the final goal of 
history was assured, when Christ as the head of that new 
humanity will sum up all things. 

The amended document affirmed also that "The Church 
in mission is for all people everywhere. It has an unchanging 
responsibility to make known the Gospel of the forgiveness 
of God in Christ to the hundreds of millions who have not 
heard it . . . ." 

Our Common Effort 

How do we account for this change in the mood, the 
language, and the thrust of the document? As one who wit¬ 
nessed the process of alteration from within, I can testify 
that it was due to the combined influence of many persons 
drawn from many groups. One of the Roman Catholic theo¬ 
logians made a perceptive contribution. Church of South 
India bishop, Lesslie Newbigin, was wisely and persuasively 
influential. Methodist pastor-evangelist of Australia, Alan 
Walker, put in some effective strokes. Evangelical Anglicans 
such as John V. Taylor, of the Church Missionary Society, 
Douglas Webster, a professor of missions at Selly Oak Col¬ 
lege in England, Archbishop Sabiti of Uganda, and the 
already mentioned John Stott rendered informed and fruitful 
service. Leighton Ford and David Hubbard were listened to 
with obvious respect. 

"It seems certain," wrote John Stott, "that at Uppsala 
the evangelical voice was heard more articulately and lis¬ 
tened to more attentively than at previous Assemblies of the 
World Council of Churches." 

In all of this effort the witness of the theologically con¬ 
cerned participants may have had one weakness. Out of zeal 
to get a much clearer statement on the central substance of 
the Gospel we may have left on some persons the impression 
that we arc not sufficiently alive and aroused to the concern 
about people that should go hand in hand with concern for 
doctrine. After all, a socially insensitive orthodoxy is far 
more of a contradiction of the New Testament than most of 
us who call ourselves evangelicals are ready to admit. PSR 










THE EDITORIAL VIEW 

The Myth of Exclusivism 

(Sixth in Series on Mission Without Myth) 


Thomas Carlyle once wrote: "Two men I honor; First, 
the toilworn craftsman . . . second, him who is seen toiling 
for the spiritually indispensable, not daily bread, but the 
bread of life . . Then he added: 

Unspeakably touching it is, however, when 1 find both 
dignitaries united; and he that must toil outwardly for 
the lowest of man’s wants is also toiling inwardly for the 
highest. . . . Such a one will take thee back to Nazareth 
itself. 

Carlyle could see the complementary opposites to be found 
in the realm of reality. He discerned that in much of life 
it is dangerous to settle for an either/or position. It is the 
insight of both/and that is authentic. To exclude one or the 
other is to miss the wholeness of things. 

This is a difficulty that frequently plagues and paralyzes 
the thinking of mission-concerned Christians. 

The Evangel and the Fellowship 

Consider, for example, evangelism that excludes the 
Church. Let the Church be described as the whole com¬ 
munion of those who by faith are "in Christ," made visible, 
however, in varied forms of worship and differing patterns 
of order and service. To bypass this community is foolish in 
attempt and disastrous in achievement. A Latin American 
speaker was with us in a pastors' conference in the Republic 
of the Philippines. In his morning lecture he had remarked: 
"They tell me that you have 163 Protestant denominations 
and sects in your country." That afternoon, in a discussion 
group, one of the men spoke up: "Dr. Fajardo, in your ad¬ 
dress this morning you said that we have 163 denominations 
in the Philippines. I want you to know I don't belong to any 
of them." Quick as the flick of an eyelash, Fajardo replied, 
"Then you are the 164th!" 

Neither independence of the Church (the tendency of 
theological rightists) nor insurrection against the Church 
(the tendency of theological leftists) is a defensible position. 
Theologian P. T. Forsyth put forward the sound view when 
he wrote: 

The one great preacher in history is the Church. And the 
first business of the individual preacher is to enable the 
Church to preach. . . . The preacher is to preach to the 
Church from the Gospel so that with the Church he may 
preach the Gospel to the world. He is so to preach to the 
Church that he will also preach from the Church. 

The Spiritual and the Secular 

As another example of false exclusivism, consider the 
spirituality that excludes secularity. In one of his early books 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy tells of a Chinese scholar on the 
mainland who one day stood watching two missionaries 
playing tennis. They played with competitive vigor, perspired 
in the warm sun, and thoroughly benefited by the exercise 
they were getting. Believing all this to be beneath the station- 
in-life of scholars and saints, the solemn observer asked them 
if they had ever thought about hiring some coolies as tennis 
proxies to play this game for them. His feeling was clear: 
it's a tennis court or a prayer chamber. The sound philosophy 
of the missionaries was: a tennis court and a prayer chamber 
— in a blend so compatible that each contributes to the 
enrichment of the other. 

Secularity, let it be noted, is not the same as secularism. 


Secularism, full blown, denies that reality has any spiritu. 
dimension. Secularity, on the other hand, simply denies th; 
matter is evil and the life of the body something inferior an 
shameful. True, some religions "sacralize" material objec 
by deifying them. Biblical religion supports no such viev 
Far from encouraging the worship of sun, moon, and star 
biblical faith requires only their recognition as witnesses u 
God's creative sovereignty. "The heavens declare the glor 
of God." 

In that wholeness of life which Christ offers, the materi; 
is spiritualized and the spiritual is materialized. 

It is therefore a mistake, and a costly one, for leaders i 
the Church's mission to tell converts that politics is dirn 
and industry dubious, and education dangerous, and scienc 
a menace. That there are perils in the path of the Christian 
who enters these areas of action is obviously true,- but to sa 
this is essentially no different from saying that perils lie i 
his path wherever he goes—even in an evangelical seminary 

To exclude the secular from the spiritual is to make bot 
a false judgment and a false motion. 

The Presence and the Preaching 

Exclusivism wears yet another hat, which in some circle 
is currently in high favor. It may be described as an enthu 
siasm for missionary presence that excludes missionary proa 
lamation. In Europe recently I heard a young Swiss tell 
group of older churchmen and fuming collegians that "It: 
time for the Church to be silent, to stop its talking anf 
preaching." He urged the Church to forget itself, to identify 
with society, and thus, by its unverbalized presence, to U\ 
the world know what the good life is. 

Our reply to this heated protest should not be glib. Tb 
young man was not without a case. A verbal orthodoxy th; 
is terribly concerned about God and tragically unconcerne 
about ghettos is being heard today as "sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal." Unless praying on our knees saves us froi 
preying on our neighbors, the first is as false as the secon 
is foul. George Macleod tells of a night when he was aboi 
to address a large assembly in Durban, South Africa. A 
Irish evangelical approached him with the half suspicion 
words, "I hope you are going to give them the Gospel re 
hot." "I am speaking tonight about its social implication 
here in Durban," said Macleod. Then to this aggressiv 
Ulsterman, Macleod put the question: "What are you 'gos 
pellers' doing about the ten thousand Africans and Indian 
who have not got a decent shelter in Durban this col 
night?" "Them?" replied the Irishman, in a sudden — an 
revealing — change of temper, "I wish the whole d... lc 
of them were sunk in the harbor!" 

When that kind of evangelicalism is on the loose, th 
protest of the young Swiss is in order: Let the Church b 
silent! If in witness and service it is not mediating Christ' 
presence, then it might as well stop mouthing Christ's mes 
sage. 

What is needed is both — the presence and the proclams 
tion. Neither is complete without the other. "Let the re 
deemed of the Lord say so" — with lives that incarnate th 
gospel and lips that interpret it. PS J 
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